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SO MUCH FOR SO MUCH 


OR many years the world 
bought newspapers for one 
cent, got its money’s worth, 
and then plunged into war. 
The music world bought peri- 
odicals and got one cent’s worth, too. 
Whether one cent’s worth is too much 
for a penny is a question. 

Music publications are directly at the 
mercy of wilful and vain advertisers, 
who in many cases outnumber the sub- 
scribers two to one, or in the direct con- 
trol of some “interests” that have 
money invested in the music world. In 
the first place we have our sensibilities 
shocked beyond toleration and in the 
second we have insidious influences, as 
innocent as such controlled influences 
can be, at work on the delicate task of 
moulding our opinions and our news to 
fit certain channels, and keep us in 
blessed peace all the while. 

From truth to misrepresentation is not 
a great distance; we traverse it with 
alacrity. But to antonym Free Speech 
with misrepresentation makes the aspect 
repelling and the fact forceful. Pleas- 
ing the advertisers, or, which is just as 
bad, pleasing “interested” owners, 
amounts to the simple dictum, The Pub- 
lic be Cajoled with Extreme Felicita- 
tions Lest Perchance their Views and 
Opinions Become Formulated and Cir- 
cumscribed by Considerations Hetero- 
geneous to Our Best Interests. All of 
which is innocent enough. 

There can be no question of the high 
motives of every publication in Amer- 
ica. They all want to make money. 
But some one must pay the bills of a 
magazine, and whoever pays gets his 
money’s worth. If the subscriber pays 
he gets all the worth of the accumulated 
moneys placed at the disposal of the 
publication by all the other subscribers ; 
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if he leaves it to the advertiser or, which 
is the same thing, the owner, then they 
pay; and whoever pays gets his money’s 
worth, that’s all. That’s enough. In 
fact it’s too much. 


BETTER THAN THAT 


ETWEEN the ends of our 

initial calendar have been 
crowded some of the most stu- 
pendous days mankind ever 
made; a year filled with the 
fears of the timid and the unpre- 
cedented devotion of the courageous. 
We would not have it otherwise. To 
have launched a publication, a music 
publication, in such days was hazard- 
ous. Many a lesson had to be learned, 
some unlearned, at great cost. Fortu- 
nately the ship of state was saved by an 
unexpected turn and today there are 
none who cannot see that the present 
state of affairs is infinitely more whole- 
some than they could have been under 
the circumstances and conditions we all 
fought hard to create and much harder 
to maintain—all to no avail; destiny had 
its purpose, and its wisdom. 

A magazine without opinions worth 
maintaining is as valuable as a man 
without morals worth guarding. But 
for the recognized leadership of any 
professional world to permit itself to be- 
come the champion of opinions and 
creeds, partisanships and partnerships, 
would be calamitous. For such an in- 
stitution to be the beneficiary and pro- 
tegé of advertisers would spell the ruin 
of its moral influence. And so the un- 
leashed state is wholesome for all. 

The year 1893 gave America an illus- 
trious music magazine, Musical Notes. 
No advertiser dominated it. No insti- 
tution controlled it, nor, better yet, was 
fettered by it. It lived three months and 
George Ashdown Audsley, Editor and 
intellectual progenitor of Musical Notes. 
has a new sense of humor and a new 
sympathy for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 
Good wishes could not keep it alive. 
Positive support, positive championship. 
positive co-operation, were the crying 
need of 1893, and we haven’t grown 
much since then; they are the need of 
today. 
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ONE CENT VS. TWO CENTS 





Newspapers and periodicals are the 
forum in which public opinion is cre- 
ated. The issues and policies of city, 
state and national government are all the 
product of this public opinion, which 
must have a clear, untrammeled medium. 
This medium cannot exist unless the 
people themselves pay for it directly. 

We are in a period when great so- 
cial changes are imminent. These 
changes will touch vested interests, some 
of which are advertisers on a_ large 
scale. A press dependent for 75 per 
cent. of its income on advertising is not 
wholesome. 

When you buy a weekly for a nickel 
that costs twelve cents to produce, or a 
magazine for ten or fifteen cents that 
costs thirty or forty cents to produce, 
that publication is depending not on the 
readers but on some one else. The pub- 
lication, by reason of depending on other 
support, is not your publication, and 
cannot be conducted primarily in your 
interest. 

The new, the liberal publications that 
have blossomed in America have had a 
difficult struggle. New ideas of social 
organization have been hampered in 
their expression. It has been impossible 
almost to build up new vehicles of 
thought. 


To bring about these changes a free, 
an untrammeled press is an absolute 
necessity. 

Newspapers as they are today cannot 
live and prosper and serve the public if 
they sell at one cent. 


The average cost of the white paper 
used in The Evening Mail last year was 
over 8-10 of a cent per copy. The cost 
of carrying the papers from the printing 
presses to the newsstands, with the 
overhead charge of the circulating de- 
partment, was more than 4-10 of a cent 
per copy, or a total for white paper and 
distribution from the presses to the 
stands or postoffice, of 12-10 cents per 
copy. 





Note: This page is reprinted from 
The Evening Mail, New York, N. Y., by 
courtesy of its Editors. 


For this the publisher has received 
6-10 of a cent. The reader paid less 
than half the cost of white paper and 
cartage. Hundreds of highly skilled em- 
ployees, linotype operators, stereotypers, 
artists, pressmen had to be paid from 
other sources. A great corps of report- 
ers, foreign correspondents traveling at 
great expense, copy readers, editorial 
writers, special writers—the intelligence 
—all had to be paid for from other 
sources. 

Such a condition could not continue. 

The newspaper is too great a part of 
the world’s machinery to be held in such 
trammels. 

There is nothing in the world so cheap 
as the newspaper. 

Reserves of labor, vast investments in 
machinery, are held in wait to be thrown 
in a moment into the work of rushing 
news out, printing papers at a speed that 
amazes. 

By “L,” by subway, by fleet auto car- 
riers, the newspapers speed over the 
whole area of Greater New York bring- 
ing to you, to your doorstep practically, 
the news of the world sometimes within 
thirty minutes or an hour of its hap- 
pening. 

Six times a day each of the evening 
papers of New York perform this ser- 
vice of laying before all New York the 
news of all the world, the news of city, 
the news of town, the news of village, 
the news of nations near and distant. 
Never in all history was there such a 
vehicle for information, for education, as 
the newspaper. The public but dimly 
knows its worth, its power for good. 

Shall this wonderful instrument of 
human progress and enlightenment be 
built up, broadened, strengthened and 
preserved ? 

Shall it be used in your interest? 

No man, not even the public, can get 
something for nothing. To profit by the 
teachings of the modern newspaper, the 
public must support the modern news- 
paper. 

The two-cent price is a victory for all 
those who believe in a free, untrammeled 
press. 
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HE birth throes of a new maga- 
zine are generally labored, and 
jb | its early life is not wholly one 
| of pampered indulgence—not 
if it happens to be a music 
magazine. Various publishers have their 
own organs of publicity, sometimes 
known as magazines. These are, more 
or less frankly, advertising agencies for 
calling the attention of their readers to 
the publications of their sponsors. They 
have no real policy beyond inoffensive- 
ness, and such deficits as occur are cheer- 
fully charged to the account of profit 
and loss. This is a profitable form of ad- 
vertising; but such a magazine may be 
said to have been born with a gold spoon 
in its mouth, for it has to solve none 
of the real problems of continued exist- 
ence. 

But when occasionally in the musical 
world a magazine is born that aims at 
independence of commercial influence 
and a full and frank expression of the 
many-sidedness of truth, its path is in- 
evitably strewn with pitfalls. THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST is trying to meas- 
ure up to this ideal. It aims to be a 
magazine to whose columns organists 
can turn with the confidence that some 
of us booklovers have in the reviews of 
a periodical like “ The Nation,” a faith 
that amounts to certainty that neither 
Editor nor advertiser has exerted a re- 
straining influence on the opinions ex- 
pressed therein and that each writer, 
though anonymous, is an authority on 
the subject about which he writes. 

When it was decided after long de- 
liberation to issue a magazine that 
should be a worthy representative of the 
American organ profession, an Editor 
was selected from the younger genera- 
tion of organists, a post-graduate of the 
world’s most famous organ school, a 
Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, and organist of one of the im- 
portant churches in New York; there- 
fore a man of thorough organ training 
and practical experience. Besides all 
this, he is a man of prophetic vision, one 
who believes in progress and who has 
constructive plans for greater achieve- 






ment in the future than has been made 
in the past. No one, probably, repre- 
sents more faithfully than he the dawn- 
ing consciousness of the possibilities of 
organ playing in America that is 
awakening in the organ world through- 
out the country. In the largeness, and 
we trust the wisdom, of his great faith, 
he gave a single and simple direction to 
everybody whom he asked to help him 
on the magazine, to reviewers of music, 
to critics and to writers of articles. To 
all alike he said, “ Tell the truth.” And 
so far as can be judged, with one accord 
they have told the truth. 

But it must be acknowledged that the 
truth is not always popular; or to put it 
more fairly, that the truth is so many- 
sided that it does not always appear the 
same to all observers. Truth is like the 
elephant; the observers like the three 
blind men who went to find out what 
they could about it and brought back 
such conflicting reports on the geography 
of its anatomy. And some of truth’s 
many sides furnish pitfalls in the path of 
the editor whose slogan is “Tell the 
truth.” Here is truth as the advertiser 
sees it. In an article in the 
number reference was made to the 
“slowness of action” in a chapel organ 
at , an organ which to- 
day is used, I believe, largely for student 
practice and teaching. The action is 
tubular pneumatic; it is a well-known 
fact that tubular pneumatics do not give 
as quick response, therefore are not as 
popular with concert organists, as elec- 
trics. To the ordinary reader of the 
article—and I am sure to the writer—it 
reflected no discredit on the firm of 
organ builders, who stand high in their 
profession, to have it known that this 
organ, which they had renovated from 
a tracker to a tubular pneumatic action, 
was not quite so satisfactory as another 
instrument which was mentioned and 
which happens to be one of the largest 
and best equipped organs in the world 
and which has an electric action. But 
advertisers have more sensitive feelings 
than the average reader, and the Editor 
of the magazine received an indignant 
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letter from the president of the organ 
builders’ company. He wrote—I quote 
in part: 

As advertisers more especially, and on 
otherwise general principles, we protest most 
vigorously against the manner in which our 
name is mentioned in the article. We doubt 
the discretion of the Editor who would allow 
such a misleading and untruthful paragraph 
to find lodgment in his publication, especially 
in view of the fact that it reflects in a dis- 
tinctly distasteful and uncomplimentary man- 
ner upon the work of one of his advertisers. 
If actually true, we are not worthy of space 
in your advertising columns; but whether true 
or not we cannot conceive of any sane Editor 
who would allow such a paragraph to find a 
place in his publication unless he had a par- 
ticular desire to injure.the business of one of 
his advertisers. 

This is indeed the truth—one side of 
it. To this firm, as to many advertisers, 
it is a self-evident truth that, having paid 
for advertising space, no word unless of 
praise should have been printed within 
the covers of the magazine. Or, expressed 
more simply, the advertiser virtually says 
to the Editor, “ We pay you, sir, to keep 
out of your magazine everything that 
disparages our work, directly or by im- 
plication.” 

Of course these builders withdrew 
their advertisement; but that is not the 
most important thing. There is a funda- 
mental principle involved, and the im- 
portant thing is to guard against all such 
insidious undermining of the ideals of 
truth-telling as this firm, quite unconsci- 
ously, has undertaken. If THe AMeErtI- 
CAN OrGANIST is to be for us an author- 
ity on things as they exist ard a pro- 
moter of the good that we hope is to 
come, its readers must have confidence 
in its integrity. The claim of the organ 
builders quoted above is not, in itself, 
extreme. But if granted it would estab- 
lish the precedent of a censorship, gov- 
erned by the advertising section, lest 
haply an issue of the magazine should 
contain some word that might be objected 
to by somebody, somewhere. The 
next step would be the exclusion of all 
mention of those, not advertisers, who 
might accidentally profit by the publicity 
thus gained; for—thus would the adver- 
tisers reason—why should we pay for 
publicity in a magazine that confers it 
gratis upon a competitor? And the 


final depth of degradation would be 
reached when the magazine prostituted 
its critical column for blackmailing pur- 
poses. Therefore it is important for us, 
as readers, to support the Editor in the 
firm stand he has taken. And a few of 
us—a very few, perhaps—may be able 
to help by showing some advertiser that 
his little squint at truth is neither com- 
plete nor final ; nor, in the end, profitable, 
for even the advertisements in a truly 
independent magazine inspire more con- 
fidence than those that appear in com- 
mercially controlled ones. 

The many-sidedness of truth appears 
again, in another article (published in 
——. Many letters were received 
by the Editor, mostly agreeing in the 
main with the article. I want to quote 
from two letters, both from men well 
known and highly respected in their 
profession : 

“T feel it my duty to express my surprise 
and complete disapproval of the article.” 

“ After reading I felt like throwing 
my wig in the air and giving a whoop of joy, 
that someone had at last summoned the nerve 
to come out with a perfectly unbiased, fair, 
and kindly discussion. You have splendidly 
pointed out the fine points and the harmful 
points, and I only hope that someone will 
arise to suggest a remedy.” 

The important thing here is not what 
either correspondent thinks, or yet what 
the author or the Editor himself thinks. 
My object has been merely to show the 
tendency of our human nature to expect 
an Editor to see truth only from that 
angle of vision at which we happen to 
see it and to rail at him if he seems to 
fail. Art means one thing to one person, 
another thing to another. Who shall say 
that either is wholly right or wholly 
wrong? 

From the Editor’s correspondence 1 
might easily select similarly conflicting 
opinions on other subjects. 

But these things are of value just now 
only in so far as they give added proof 
of the many-sidedness of truth as re- 
flected from those who are most con- 
cerned with the magazine’s future. I 
want to ask the support of these readers 
for an Editor in his difficult task of hew- 
ing a straight line towards truth—truth 
from the advertiser in his advertise- 

(Concluded on page 421) 
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EVERAL YEARS AGO while 
looking over some newly pub- 
lished music for the organ, 
in a set of pieces called Eccle- 
siae Organum, issued by the 

Vincent Music Co. of London, where, in 

the midst of a number of pieces of “Ka- 

pellmeister Musik” (if I may be per- 
mitted to use a term in the language of 
the enemy), I came across a short “Post- 
ludio” by J. R. Manzanares: a note told 
that the composer lived in Valladolid, 

Spain. The piece attracted me greatly 

by its quaint charm, its refined beauty, 

and the unusual originality of a postlude 
of a quiet and reverent nature. Think- 
ing that a composer who could write such 

a charming piece as that must have other 

works to his credit, and having had a 

smattering of Spanish in my youth, I 

cudgelled my brains and concocted a let- 

ter to Sefior Manzanares, asking for a 
further account of his works and for 

information about other Spanish compos- 

ers for the organ. 

In due course of time came a letter 
from him, couched in most elegant Span- 
ish, expressing his delight at my inquiry 
and confessing that this was the only 
work that he had ever composed for the 
organ. He begged me to send him the 
address of the publisher of his piece, 
for he had never seen it in print, and had 
no manuscript copy of his own. It cer- 
tainly was an international “mix-up.” 
He had read in a French paper that an 
English publisher desired some short 
pieces for the organ. He composed this 
piece and sent it to the address given. It 
was accepted and bought outright at the 
traditional English rate of a pound and a 
shilling. Payment was made, and the 
transaction closed, all except the sending 
of some printed copies that never came. 
Most naturally a composer desires to see 
the printed children of his brain, so in 
the midst of his grief my letter from the 
wilds of the central United States proved 
a veritable ray of sunshine to an artist 
of unusual gifts, condemned to live in 
a sleepy provincial capital of isolated 
Spain. 

Of course I promptly sent him a copy 





of his work. He told me all that he 
could about the organ composers of his 
own country, and invited further cor- 
respondence. To my horror he also 
said that if I preferred I could write 
to him in English or French, as he was 
conversant with both. I shudder yet 
when I think of him reading my awful 
Spanish letter. 

The upshot of it all was that he told 
one of his former pupils, a Jesuit of 
great erudition, of my inquiry, and soon 
came a letter and a great package of or- 
gan music from Padre Otafio, contain- 
ing many things of interest. The cor- 
respondence and exchange of music be- 
tween myself and the two Spaniards 
kept up quite a long time, until the exi- 
gencies of war began to cause the fail- 
ure of packages and of letters to arrive. 





A N E W WORLD OF MUSIC 





My EYES WERE OPENED to the beauty, 
sincerity, and originality of the compos- 
ers of a country known musically to the 
world in general, only by the charm of its 
dance music. Of course we all have no- 
ticed the recent tragic fate of Granados, 
and the attention attracted by his opera 
of Goyescas, and pianists are playing 
more and more the wonderful works of 
Albinez, but take it all in all, most of 
us have scarcely known that Spain as a 
musical nation existed at all. We real- 
ized that the Spanish gypsies produced 
most fascinatingly rhythmical melodies, 
and that Sarasate set some of them very 
wonderfully for the violin, yet no one 
could play them as he did. Many of us 
have been thrilled by the art of Casals, 
de Segurola and Mardones. But these 
were isolated cases, and we little dreamed 
that in the churches and cathedrals of 
this once powerful country a large num- 
ber of highly educated and highly gifted 
men were working quietly and _ thor- 
oughly, and now and then turning out a 
“sem of purest ray serene.” 

As most of them were working in the 
seclusion of the cloister, or in the exclu- 
sion of the Roman Catholic Church (for 
Protestantism is an almost negligible 
quantity in Spain), it did not occur to 
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them to “push” and advertise their 
work, as more worldly people would 
have done. Only when Padre Otajio 
founded the monthly magazine, “Musica 
Sacro-Hispana,” did their works get a 
general circulation, even in their home 
land. Then, Congresses of Sacred Mu- 
sic were held, with the usual beneficial 
result of stirring up enthusiasm in those 
attending them, and by this time their 
work is pretty generally recognized at 
home. 

Now I will not claim that these organ 
compositions can be classed with the 
great and elaborately worked out com- 
positions, in the larger forms, such as 
those of Widor, Franck, or Rheinberger. 
They are seldom of more than one move- 
ment, and not often of any great length, 
but the composers all seem to have the 
happy faculty possessed by our Mac- 
Dowell of expressing very original ideas 
of very varied nature in a small com- 
pass. The grand style is there in spite 
of its brevity, and conventionality is 
scarccly to be found even in the poorest 
of them. They sometimes err on the side 
of too great learning, and occasionally 
are dry, but taken as a whole, one must 
look far and wide to find a school of 
composition possessing the freshness, 
originality, effectiveness, and displaying 
the deep knowledge, that the modern 
Spanish school displays. 
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IT IS VERY INTERESTING in looking over 
these works to observe the characteris- 
tics of the various peoples of which 
Spain is composed. A great many of 
these composers are natives of the 
Basque provinces, those provinces in- 
habited by sturdy mountaineers, who, 
long after the fusion of the many races 
of the peninsula into a single people, re- 
tained great independence, and many 
privileges not held by the others. An 
austere strain runs through their works, 
which are strong, abounding in harsh 
discords, which nevertheless in resolu- 
tion satisfy the ear and are pregnant with 
meaning. The difference is as pronounced 
between their works and those of the 
south, as are the paintings of the Valen- 


cian Sorolla and the Basque Zuloaga. 
One Basque, however, Luis Urteaga, dis- 
plays a remarkable combination of all the 
qualities. He can be strong, and use 
grinding discords as in his Allegro Maes- 
toso, and his Finale in D minor (Gauss 
Collection, Volume IV, numbers 39, 40) ; 
very naive and simple, almost childlike 
in these qualities, as in the Pequefia Can- 
cion (published as a supplement to the 
magazine “Musica Sacro-Hispana,”) and 
the Plegaria and Comunion from the 
Misa Segunda para Organo; or noble, 
brilliant, and flowing, as in the Final 
from the same Misa, or the Final in G. 
Urteaga’s work is always marked by a 
very decided and characteristic feeling 
for rhythm, and the compositions give 
pleasure at first hearing as a result, but 
they also bear study and improve with 
acquaintance. As he still is a young man 
of thirty-five, much may be expected of 
him. Since 1905 he has worked as an 
organist and teacher in Zumaya on the 
Bay of Biscay. His education was re- 
ceived entirely in his native land. 

Next in importance in my mind is 
Eduardo Torres, a native of the prov- 
ince of Valencia. He was born in 1872, 
became choirmaster of the cathedral of 
Tortosa in 1895, and holds the same po- 
sition in the great cathedral of Seville 
since 1909. His compositions all are 
stamped with the dreamy sensuous 
beauty of the little Mediterranean coun- 
try that gave him birth, a country so en- 
trancingly lovely that the Moors placed 
their Paradise there, insisting that 
Heaven was suspended over it, and a bit 
of it had fallen on earth. An exquisite 
Comunion in E flat minor, a Plegaria 
(prayer) in A major, an Ofertorio in A 
in canon form, an Ofertorio in C sharp 
minor in 5/4 time, an Invocacion in F 
minor (with the notes C and D natural 
repeated in the tenor part in twenty-five 
consecutive measures without the least 
monotony) and a fresh and character- 
istic Canzonetta in G minor, have been 





Nore: The remarkable case work of. the 
Seville Cathedral, of which Torres, referred 
to above, is organist, was reproduced through 
the courtesy of George Ashdown Audsley, 
LL.D., on page 267 of the May issue. 
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published as supplements to “Musica 
Sacro-Hispana.” Like Urteaga, his 
training has also been purely Spanish. 
Jesus de Guridi, born in Vitoria, the 
capital of the Basque province of Alava, 
in 1886, on the contrary, after studies 
in Bilbao, took up work under D’Indy 
and Tricon in Paris, then spent a year 
in Brussels with Jonguen, and later went 
to Nietzel in Cologne. He has produced 
many compositions, as the Latins say, of 
a profane nature, for orchestra, voice 
and various instruments, but has com- 
posed little of a sacred character. In 
Otafio’s “Antologia Moderna Organica 
Espanola,” is a wondrous Interludio in 
E flat minor, by Guridi. It is in 4/2 
time, is very chromatic, and produces in 
the mind of the hearer a feeling of 
brooding melancholy. This endures only 


; 


for the first page, for with a change of 
key comes a more confident strain which 
mounts ever higher and higher and 


mf 


finally leads to the original theme, this 
time in C minor, in a mighty heroic out- 
burst in which the brooding character 
of the theme is transformed into firm 





resolve and fiery strength. Suddenly, 
however, the outburst ends, and on the 
chord of A flat minor begins a most 








plaintive thematic working out of a little 
five note syncopated motive, taken from 
the original theme, seeming to picture 
alternate moods of hope and timidity. 
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The original chromatic theme is once 
more sounded far away on the Celeste, 
and the piece is brought to a close by the 
little five note motive, finally finding re- 
pose in the chord of E flat major. In 
this short piece of less than fifty bars is 
compressed a whole lifetime of music. 

The only other organ composition of 
Guiridi that I am acquainted with, is a 
little Improvisacion, in “Musica Sacro- 
Hispana.” It consists of alternating bars 
of 6/8 and 9/8 time, has a very Gre- 
gorian flavor, and is altogether a little 
gem. May Don Jesus de Guridi enrich 
organ literature with more such works, 
should be the devout wish of all who 
know them. 

Probably the most interesting man in 
Spanish church music to-day is Padre 
Nemesio Otaiio, of the Society of Jesus. 
Born in 1880 in the Basque province of 
Guipuzcoa, his musical studies were di- 
rected by several of the best musicians in 
Spain, including Jacinto Manzanares of 
Valladolid, and Felipe Pedrell of Barce- 
lona. He was president and prime 
mover of the first Spanish Congress of 
Church Music at Valladolid in 1907, and 
founded the review “Musica Sacro-His- 
pana.” (This review, a couple of years 
ago, installed an organ of considerable size 
in its editorial rooms, and “opened” it 
with a series of recitals by the first organ- 
ists of Spain. Does any one know of any 
American music journals that have done 
likewise? It is a digression I know, but 
I think it will interest our readers to see 
the three recital programs given on this 
occasion. The first played by Don Jesus 
de Guridi contained: Bach’s “Toccata 
and Fugue” in D minor ; Guridi’s “Vilan- 
cico”; Franck’s “Finale” in B flat; Gu- 
ridi’s “Fantasia” in G; Franck’s “Andan- 
tino” in G minor; and Vierne’s “Finale” 
to Symphony No. 1. That was a modest 
program in regard to length. Now no- 
tice the next one played by Don Martin 
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Rodriguez: “Fugue” in G minor, Bach; 
Second Symphony (first and third move- 
ments), Vierne; Sixth Sonata, Mendels- 
sohn; “Allegretto” from Fantasia, Op. 
16, Franck; Third Choral, Franck; 
“Adagio,” Otafio; “Fantasia” on “Iste 
Confessor,’ Rodriguez; “Allegro,” Op. 
81, Guilmant ; Symphony No. 5 (second 
and third movements), Widor; “Toc- 
cata” in F, Bach. But Don Bernardo 
Gabiola caps the climax with the third 
recital. Sixth Symphony (first move- 
ment), Widor; “Imploracion,” Gabiola ; 
“Meditacion,” “Toccata,” “Pascua Flor- 
ida,” Mailly ; “Piece Heroique,” Franck ; 
“Cantabile,” Franck; “Pastoral,” Guil- 
mant; “Andante,” Usandizaga; “Gran 
coro dialogado,’ Gigout; Fifth Sym- 
phony (fourth movement), Widor; 
“Largo,” Otafio; “Arabesque,” Debussy ; 
“En Bateau,’ Debussy; “Toccata,” Wi- 
dor; “Choral and Variation,’ Thiele. 
These certainly are programs of colossal 
dimensions, and show no signs of play- 
ing to the gallery. The last named of 
the recitalists is the professor of organ 
at the Conservatory of Madrid, and the 
conductor of the municipal band at the 
popular summer resort on the north 
coast, San Sebastian. I do not believe 
that I have ever before come across.an 
organist who was also a_ bandmaster. 
Senor Gabiola is a very learned com- 
poser, and from all accounts the first or- 
gan virtuoso of Spain. He has enjoyed 
the training at Brussels of Mailly and 
Tinel, in addition to that received at the 
Conservatory of Madrid.) 


But now we must return to Padre 
Otafio, to whose energy and enthusiasm 
much of the re-flowering of the Spanish 
School of church music is due. It cer- 
tainly has proven worth the while. When 
one stops to realize that it has been but 
ten years since the first congress of sa- 
cred music at Valladolid, one is amazed 
at the work accomplished in the bring- 
ing to life again (after over a century of 
debased listlessness) of a fresh, healthy, 
and vigorous school of music, and one 
must stop to admire the man whose un- 
tiring energy has helped make it all pos- 
sible. Padre Otafio is a very prolific 
writer on music and a prolific composer 


of music. His Adagio (published in his 
own “Antologia” and in Gauss, Vol. 
IV) is a sincere, sane, deeply felt, and 
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satisfying piece, of almost Wagnerian 
coloring. His “Cancion, on a popular 
religious theme of the mountains,” an 
austere, yet beautiful and characteristic 
piece, and his “Pequefio Largo,” an ex- 
pressive, short and useful piece for a 
church service. 


Padre Otafio is director of the music 
at the Pontifical University of Comillas, 
and there with his choir, produces the 
masterpieces of the Roman Church, not 
failing however to give those of Spanish 
origin the preference, and most justly 
so, for Victoria and Morales stand al- 
most with Palestrina and Lassus. In 
these stirring times when nationalism is 
to the fore, it is really a great pleasure 
to see a national movement in art that 
began before the war, and still continues 
unabated. When we can have more 
American music on our programmes, and 
more American musicians in the posts 
of prominence, the better for us, and the 
development of a real originality in our 
art life. 


Another composer of real genius is an 
Andalusian. Joaquin Turina, born in Se- 
ville, in 1882, was a pupil of Torres of 
Seville and Trago of Madrid, and after- 
wards profited by the instruction of 
Moszkowski, Guilmant, and D’Indy in 
Paris. He has worked in the larger 
forms, and has composed a String Quin- 
tette, a String Quartette, a Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, pieces for piano, vio- 
lin, orchestra, and a cantata “Las Esta- 
ciones.” In the sixth volume of Jou- 
bert’s “Les Maitres Contemporains de 
l’Orgue,” is a very original “Proeludio” 
for organ or harmonium, by Turina. The 
little piece is in E major, and the com- 
poser has the audacity to commence with 
a sub-dominant seventh chord on a dou- 
ble pedal point, to introduce perfect fifths 
on the fourth beat of the first measure, 
and in the first sixteen bars to use but 
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one common chord. In fact, in the whole 





piece of forty-nine bars there are but 
eleven common chords, and six of them 
are empty fifths resulting from a contra- 
puntal movement. Of course any well 
schooled musician could write a piece in 
this manner, but it probably would not 
“sound.” This does “sound.” In fact, 
the middle portion, in which the melody 
moves in continuous fourths and fifths, 
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is particularly charming, and is better to 
listen to than to talk about. To be con- 
sistent he closes on a four-six chord. 


This boldness is certainly far from be- 


ing scholastic. What it will lead to will 
be difficult to foresee. 

Catalonia, the most active, wideawake, 
business-like province of Spain, where all 
agitation of a revolutionary or political 
nature starts, has also produced compos- 
ers for the organ, who display power and 
originality. Perhaps the most striking 
composition of these men is the “Ofer- 
torio Sinfonico,” by Domingo Mas y Ser- 
racant (Volume IV, Gauss collection). 
Harmonically interesting and varied, it 
possesses a shimmering beauty, and rises 
to a powerful climax. Sefior Mas y Ser- 
racant is a native of Barcelona, and re- 
ceived his training from the best masters 
of that city. He is now choirmaster of 
St. Peter’s Church, director of the music 
of the Jesuits College and a teacher at 
the Academia Grandos of Barcelona. 

Other Catalans who have done unusu- 
ally good work for the organ are Jose 
Cumellas Ribo (b. 1875), organist of the 
church of the fathers of San Felipe Neri, 
in Gracia; Jose Sancho Marraco (b. 
1879), organist and choirmaster of San 


Agostino, Barcelona, who has carried off 
the extraordinary number of sixty prizes 
in Spanish and foreign competitions ; Vi- 
cente Maria de Gibert (b. 1879), organist 
of the Orfed Catala of Barcelona, and 
Juan Bautista Lambert (b. 1884), who is 
director of the Teatro Principal and or- 
ganist of San Antonio in Barcelona. 

Castile has produced Padre Luis Vil- 
lalba(b. 1873), now chapel-master of the 
royal monastery of the Escorial, and an 
indefatigable investigator of the treas- 
ures in the archives of that famous an- 
cient institution. Jacinto Ruiz Manza- 
nares also hails from Castile. He has 
composed very successfully in the larger 
forms (a string quirtette, a piano sonata, 
an opera, and others), but has only writ- 
ten a couple of organ pieces, including 
the one mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. 

Galicia has only produced one organ 
composer of eminence, Santiago Tafall. 
Two “Elevations” of his are in the third 
volume of Joubert’s collection, and a 
learned “Prelude and Fuguetta” in Ota- 
fio’s; they all lean towards dryness. 

But as I have before mentioned, the 
greater number of these organ compos- 
ers are natives of the Basque provinces. 
Many of them rejoice in most unpro- 
nounceable names. In fact, the language 
of these provinces, tradition says, was 
spoken in the garden of Eden. It is a 
very difficult one, and the same reliable 
source tells that the devil, who certainly 
is no fool, studied seven years and suc- 
ceeded in learning only three words. It 
has no relation to modern Spanish, and 
is only kept up as a tradition and source 
of provincial pride, as the Gaelic is. 
Among Basque composers other than 
those mentioned before can be named 
Ignacio Busca de Sagastizabal (b. 1868), 
of whom a lovely “Melodia” appears in 
Otafio’s Collection; Alberto de Garaiza- 
bal (b. 1876), organist of the Jesuits 
chapel in Corufia; Eduardo Mocoroa (b. 
1867) of Tolosa; Jose Sainz Basabe (b. 
1869) of Bilbao; Julio Valdes Goicoe- 
chea (b. 1877), who perfected his edu- 
cation at the school of Sacred Music in 
Ratisbon under Haller and Haberl. His 
surname is evidently too much for him, 

(Concluded on page 409) 
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PROPOS of the “Antologia or- 

ganice practica” for ecclesias- 
‘tical functions, with works of 
contemporary Spanish Organ- 
ists, compiled by Padre Neme- 
sio Otafio, S. J.; Volume I. 

As the eminent compiler indicates in 
his preface, the object of this new an- 
thology is to present an easy, artistic, 
and interesting collection for the neces- 
sities of worship, and to display at the 
same time, the artistic level that one en- 
counters in various regions of Spain. 


It is therefore an artistic labor, and at 
the same time a patriotic one. Artistic, 
because it places at the disposal of the 
less practised ones, a repertoire easy, dig- 
nified and select, banishing thereby the 
trivial and non-aesthetic; patriotic, be- 
cause it tends to rehabilitate the fame of 
the Spanish organists, and to guarantee 
again the new prestige they have won in 
the past decade. 

This work of patriotic restoration was 
begun by the indefatigable Pedrell in his 
great work “Hispaniae Scola Musica 
Sacra,.’ wherein he resuscitated the patri- 
arch of our organists, the Spanish Bach, 
Antonio de Cabezon. 

Those four precious volumes dedicated 
to Cabezon (the third, fourth, seventh 
and eighth) reveal a flowering of our 
music for the organ, perhaps as great 
and glorious as that of the rest of the na- 
tions of Europe. “Therefore” (as the 
venerable maestro says) “the first in 
Europe that know Cabezon intimately 
and artistically (Gigout, Guilmant and 
Cesar Cui) marvel at the famous an- 
cient, who has anticipated all things, and 


TRANSLATOR’S Note:—Although the follow- 
ing article purports to be but a review of a 
newly issued book of organ music, it gives 
such a comprehensive survey of the organ 
music of a country that has little contact with 
our musical life, that I venture a translation 
of it, trusting it may prove of interest to our 
readers. The church organists of Spain are 
almost all clericals who have devoted quiet 
and studious lives to their work, therefore one 
finds an unusual amount of learning displayed 
in their compositions. But the fire, poetry, 
and mystic quality one associates with things 
Spanish, are all there—(From Musica Sacro 
Hispana) Sipney C. Durst. 





concede to Spain the priority and primacy 
on the organ, even above the celebrated 
English virginalists, who until now have 
been considered forerunners in various 
types, such as the variation, for exam- 
ple.” (Translator’s. note: Cabezon was 
born in 1510, and therefore precedes 
Frescobaldi, the father of organ play- 

ing.) 

Following this great work came the 
“Antologia de organistas clasicos espa- 
fioles,” in two volumes (sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth centuries), and there 
shine together with the name and works 
of Antonio de Cabezon, those of his 
younger brother Juan, and his son Her- 
nando, Vila Jiminez, Peraza, Heredia, 
Clavijo, Correa, Soler, Elias, etc., and 
already we see a classical Spanish school, 
brilliant, triumphant, and worthy of com- 
parison with the best of foreign lands, 
particularly in the sixteenth century, al- 
though certainly nothing in the past. can 
measure up to the sovereign figures of 
Bach and Handel. These two works of 
Pedrell, together with another, also his, 
“El Organista Liturgico Espafiol,” com- 
prise the first effectual efforts towards 
making us return to our ancient tradi- 
tions. 

I tell particularly of these effectual ef- 
forts, because those of Eslava in his 
“Lira” and in his “Museo Organico 
Espafiol,” hardly pass for more than 
good intentions and ineffectual projects ; 
works of an uncultivated or tainted char- 
acter. 

To these labors of Pedrell is due much 
of the inspiration of the monographs of 
Rodo, Mitjana and others, and a new 
lustre has been added by the late investi- 
gations of the tireless Padre Villalba, 
who gave excellent examples of the 
treasures gathered in his search through 
the rich archives of the Escorial, in the 
first congress of religious music in Val- 
ladolid, and afterwards in the supple- 
ments of the magazine “Biblioteca Sacro 
Musical.” These materials are all col- 
lected in his recent “Antologia de Orga- 
nistas Clasicos” (only the first volume 
has appeared) and support anew the 
prestige of our classic masters. With 
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them we are bound to record at least 
our “vihuelistas,” for their works, so 
polyphonic, when well arranged, give a 
splendid result transcribed for the organ. 
| Vihuelistas were players on viols, which 
were both plucked and used with the 
bow. The guitar finally succeeded them, 
and is often called by their name. 
TRANSLATOR. } 

Already we have firmly cemented our 
ancient national glory. It has been pre- 
cisely demonstrated, and still its splen- 
dors illuminate the Spanish skies, for 
some time obscured. 

We now come to the grand “Antolo- 
gia Moderna Organica Espanola,” pub- 
lished by Padre Otatto; so splendid in 
all respects, even to its material presenta- 
tion—enlightening the artistic world 
which believed that the spirit of our race 
was already in a lethargy. 

The greatest masters of the organ, 
Widor, Guilmant, Dubois, Tinel, Bossi, 
Botazzo, Bas, Renner, Diebold saluted it 
with admiration and enthusiasm, but also 
with surprise and wonder. “After a long 
sleep,” said Widor, “the Spanish school 
of painting has commenced to attract the 
attention of the world, and now comes 
the music. This anthology has made me 
see the worth of the Spanish organ 
school, a school that was totally unknown 
to me.” For Daene the course of this 
work is marked by a rapid and extreme 
interest: for Father de Santi it was a 
real revelation. Diebold discovered there 
in the south admirable masters of the 
organ, and a polished school of organ- 
ists. Guilmant wonders at such finish, 
and admires its serenity. Mitterer eulo- 
gizes the perfection of the compositions, 
and the beauty of the presentation. 
Lastly, Bas (in order not to enlarge too 
much on the citations) praises the vital 
vigor, the fire, and the skill of such 
masters. 

Therefore we have alreacy a school 
that is praised and received in foreign 
lands. So soon were recognized the ef- 
fects of this first flowering, so sponta- 
neous, splendid, and characteristic. 

In the first three volumes of the well 
known international collection of Die- 
bold, “Orgelstuecke,” there appears only 


two Spanish works by Carvallar which 
have gained scant recognition, and though 
not to be deprecated, give little idea of 
the nation they exclusively represent. 
But the coilector seeks insistently for 
works of the resurgent Spanish school, 
and as if moved almost entirely by the 
desire to employ them, he is minded to 
prepare a fourth volume. 

In the universal company of organists 
of the whole world ours obtained a more 
lucid and enviable representation when 
Otto Gauss sent forth his great work, the 
collection in four large volumes of the 
works of organists of all times and alt 
nations. Certainly, in the first two, there 
could have been a larger representation 
of our classic masters, and in place of the 
weak transcription of the Sanctus of the 
pretty Missa [V toni of Victoria, set in 
the form of a senseless “Ricercare,” 
could have been put select works more 
appropriate to the organ, sifted from a 
great variety, according to the require- 
ments of interest of the collection al- 
ready published. Doubtless there would 
not be missing some excerpts from Cabe- 
zon, Heredia, Ellis, and others that do 
honor as our classics. 

But where the splendor appears most 
radiant, in the fourth volume, where 
among the works of the greatest aspira- 
tion of the well known and celebrated 
French, Italian, German, English and 
masters of other nationalities, the Span- 
ish ones appear robust, overflowing with 
exuberance, and richness, ponderous in 
inspiration, technique, and in all com- 
mand of the instrument. 

From lips of authority I have heard it 
said that in strength the modern Spanish 
school is perhaps the best representation 
in this volume, a phrase that in truth, if 
one considers what organists and what 
schools are represented in said collection, 
might well make us swell with pride. 

Another collection lately published in 
France, consisting of works of modern 
organists for harmonium or organ, is 
that in eight volumes of the Abbe Jou- 
bert. It is not like that of Gauss, an ar- 
ray of strength, but among all, our or- 
ganists occupy a distinguished place, and, 
not to mention more, perhaps it will be 
difficult to surpass those by Torres in 
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the fourth volume, by works of any of 
the foreigners in the same collection. 

The new anthology that Father Otafio 
has just published, and that has been the 
occasion of these light impressions upon 
our organists, is the manifestation of a 
new phase of our masters. 

Having reviewed what we possess in 
the grand style, precisely those of a cal- 
ibre required to acquire reputation, dem- 
onstrate the potency of the Spanish 
school, and attract the attention of those 
that do not already know it—now (as the 
preface indicates) was the time to ap- 
proach in all humility, comforting those 
who cannot bask in the inaccessible sum- 
mits, rendering a tribute of~action and 
thanks to the Supreme Inspirer and 
Fountain of all beauty, and diffusing in 
offerings of sweet harmonies in the Tem- 
ples, fervor, devotion, and abstraction 
from all earthly concerns. It is there- 
fore a select work, dignified, artistic, and 
religious. To think that it would be 
otherwise than serious, would be to do 
an injustice to its influential compiler. 

It is evident, and this already mani- 
fests itself in the prologue, that not all 
of the works are of the same value. 
(Far be it from me to say which ones. ) 
It would have been most acceptable if 
its author were better represented in this 
volume with other works of his, though 
we dislike to find fault with the illustri- 
ous firm that publishes it. 

I must speak frankly which pieces in 
this collection please me best. The 
“Meditation” of Otafio, very mystic, very 
intimate, and harmonically most inter- 
esting ; the sweet idyll of a “ Vilancico ” 
of Guridi; the pathetic “ Offertorio 
Funebre” of Lambert; the _ serene, 
classic, and touching “Comunion” of 
Valdes ; some almost childlike ingenuous- 
nesses of Urteaga; and finally, not ex- 
cluding others, the piquant and auda- 
cious “ Musette” of Turina, and the 
rhythmic “Comunion” of Usandizaga, 
are for me those that hold the most 
attractions, above all when I seek novelty, 
inspiration, placidity or energy. 

This is but the first valume, and it is 
to be hoped that the new volume, two, 
will soon appear, and be as worthy as its 
very rich predecessor. 


As a last recommendation we must 
refer to the fact that, although in gen- 
eral all of the thirty-five compositions 
are technically easy, yet the majority 
require boldness, are quite unusual, and 
almost qualify as difficult. 

I believe firmly that all of our organ- 
ists will hasten to acquire this work, and 
that it will everywhere rapidly find a 
wide use. It is worth having as well for 
its correct and beautiful presentation, — 
which represents the highest grade of 
of work, as for its contents. 
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and his compositions are published under 
the name of Julio Valdes. Other Basques 
are Gaspar de Arabaolaza, Jose Antonio 
de Erauzquin, Bonifacio Iraizoz, Luis 
Iraurrizaga, Tomas Azpiazu, Candido 
Eznarriaga, and Arturo de Inchausti. 


Jose Maria Beobide deserves more 
than a passing mention. Born in 1884 
at Zumaya on the beautiful Cantabrian 
coast, an honor pupil of the Madrid Con- 
servatory, he passed several years in the 
capital of Ecuador, and on his return to 
has native land became organist of the 
Colegio de la Merced in Burgos, a post 
that he still occupies. His compositions 
are marked by a style of decided modern- 
ity, and he always has something to say. 
A vigorous “Final” in B flat is pub- 
lished in “Musica Sacro-Hispana,” and a 
lovely dreamy and melodious “Andante” 
in E, in the fourth volume of Gauss. 
Senor Beobide is, like Guridi, Otafio, 
and Urteaga, still in the thirties, and 
much should be expected of him. 





In conclusion, may I hope that I have 
not bored our readers with this detailed 
account of these musicians and their 
works. We all desire novelties, and it 
has been an extraordinary pleasure to me 
to become acquainted with this school, so 
distinct and fresh, and I hope that when 
this cruel war is over and their works 
are more easily obtainable, that they will 
receive the general recognition in our 
country that they so .richly deserve. 
Viva Espafia! 
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UMPHREY JOHN STEW- 
ART, born in London, May 22, 
1856, a chorister and organist 

| at the age of eleven, received 
his- early education from var- 

ious private instructors in England, and 
graduated from Oxford University, be- 
came an accomplished recitalist, contra- 
puntist, and composer, and when he came 
to America in 1886 he was well-equipped 
to take a foremost place. Dr. Stewart is 
highly endowed by nature and would 
have made his mark in any walk of life; 
he has so distinguished himself in music 
that his name is known throughout the 
land. 

Dr. Stewart’s first church appoint- 
ment in San Francisco was with the 
Church of the Advent, at that time an 
aristocratic church of “high” tenden- 
cies; his playing won the admiration of 
all who heard him. From the Advent he 
went to Trinity Church, where he re- 
mained until 1901, except for 1896-1897, 
when he played at the First Unitarian 
Church, where he was first heard to ad- 
vantage in organ recitals. His splendid 
technique, cosmopolitan taste and large 
repertory established his reputation as a 
recitalist. 





During his thirteen years as choirmas- 
ter at Trinity Dr. Stewart brought to a 
hearing much of the finest episcopal 
church music. He became prominent 
also as a conductor, and for a number of 
years he led the Handel, and Haydn 
Choral Society. In 1889 a romantic op- 
era, “ Bluff King Hal” was produced, 
and a comic opera, “ His Majesty” in 
1890, the former at the Old Tivoli, the 
latter at the Grand Opera House; in 1900 
a second comic opera, “ The Conspira- 
tors,” was composed and staged. At this 
time Dr. Stewart was president of the 
Musicians’ Club. Dr. Stewart composed 
an oratorio, “ The Nativity,” which was 
first given at Trinity Church in 1888, and 


later at Carnegie Hall, New York. The 
Paulist Choir of Chicago has sung it, ac- 
companied by the Thomas Orchestra. 

He is a member of the San Francisco 
Bohemian Club, and he has written sev- 
eral works for their annual festivals. 
Among the celebrated plays at the Grove 
have been three by him—“ Montezuma,” 
played in 1903, “The Cremation of 
Care,” in 1906, and “ Gold,” produced in - 
1916. He has written three settings of 
the mass, part songs, anthems, orchestral 
and choral works, songs and organ and 
piano pieces. He was awarded the gold 
medal of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists in 1899, for the anthem “I Beheld, 
and Lo!” The prize of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club fell to him in 1907; also 
in the same year the prize offered by the 
Pittsburgh Male Choir for the most sat- 
isfactory setting for chorus and orches- 
tra‘of Bayard Taylor’s poem, “A Song 
of the Camp.” 

While filling an engagement as official 
organist at the Buffalo Exposition in 
1901, he was invited to become the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Parker at Trinity Church, 
Boston, and accepted the position ; but in 
1903 he returned to St. Dominic’s 
Church, San Francisco. He left San 
Francisco a second time to accept the 
post of official organist of the Exposition 
at San Diego in 1915, and it is as an or- 
ganist there that he is most widely known 
to thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. Dr. Stewart has a repertory 
of more than a thousand organ pieces, 
most of which have been played once or 
more at the daily recitals, and it is hardly 
too much to say that Dr. Stewart has, 
musically speaking, “ put San Diego on 
the map.” 

He holds no church position, but finds 
time for a few gifted students. The Uni- 
versity of the Pacific has conferred upon 
him the honorary doctorate. 

JouHn HaraveEN Pratt. 
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HE responsibility for the sud- 
den appearance of San Diego 
on the musical map must be 
shared by two men. First of 
all comes John D. Spreckles, 
private citizen and financial godfather 
of the “Silver City” of southern Cali- 
fornia. His was the bold imagination 
that conceived the idea of an open-air 
organ in Balboa Park; his the executive 
mind that translated dream into reality; 
his, too, the intuition that recognized in 
Dr. Stewart an approximate embodiment 
of the qualities essential to a maitre 
d’orgue. As someone has written of 
him, facetiously but truly. “He built 
the organ and provided the executioner.” 
Mr. Spreckles is a financial genius, a 
magnate, master of big enterprises; but 
we are not concerned with Mr. Spreckles, 
the business promoter. Our Mr. 
Spreckles is a man-of-the-moment, typi- 
cally American. He is broad in his sym- 
pathies and generous in his patronage of 
art; a man of creative vision whom 
thousands shall rise and call blessed be- 
cause of his munificent gift; a man to 
whom the enjoyment of multitudes of 
people, unknown to him, who have re- 
ceived spiritual uplift from the organ 
music at Balboa Park has afforded the 
keenest satisfaction of his life; a man 
whose continent-wide influence on music 
cannot be reckoned in terms of car fares 
and stock manipulation. 

In one respect Mr. Spreckles resembles 
his New England prototype, Major 
Henry Higginson, who founded the Bos- 
ton orchestra thirty-seven years ago and 
who has but recently retired from its 
ownership and the direction of its busi- 
ness affairs. Both have realized that as 
an essential to success it is necessary “ to 
give to the conductor” (i. e., to the offi- 
cial organist) “ the sole artistic responsi- 
bility, and to require of him high and 
ever higher standards ” of performance. 
When business men set out to dictate in 
matters of art they inevitably cut a 
ridiculous figure. Art and business func- 
tion on quite different planes of con- 
sciousness, and the man who has ac- 
quired the skill to balance himself com- 





fortably on either one has done about as 
much as can be reasonably expected of 
him in one lifetime. This is a funda- 
mental truth. Opposed to it are the 
facts, familiar to every psychologist, 
that everyone longs for recognition in an 
avocation quite outside his vocation and 
that he easily deludes himself into the 
belief that success achieved on one plane. 
of consciousness—physical or mental— 
justifies him in posing as an authority in 
subjects that pertain to another. There- 
fore, no greater proof can be offered of 
Mr. Spreckles’s sagacity than his admir- 
able self-restraint in recognizing his own 
limitations and declining to be tempted 
outside their boundaries. 

This brings us to the second respons- 
ible agent in San Diego’s rapid rise to 
musical prominence. He is Dr. Humph- 
rey J. Stewart. Dr. Stewart is a sec- 
ond Padre Junipero. A century and a 
half ago the famous old Padre, fired with 
a holy zeal to convert the natives of Cali- 
fornia to Christianity, set sail from 
Mexico and founded at San Diego de 
Alcale, the mother mission of lower Cali- 
fornia. There he preached the gospel of 
love, and so successfully that the natives, 
at first not kindly-disposed, finally 
yielded to his gentle persuasiveness and 
his saintly life, and the San Diego mis- 
sion became the most populous of the 
score established along the California 
coast. The latter-day missionary, Padre 
Stewart—if we are to believe contem- 
porary evidence—found the San Diegans 
of the twentieth century in a woeful state 
of musical and cultural ignorance com- 
parable to the spiritual darkness of the 
eighteenth century natives. But he, too, 
was fired with a holy zeal; and some 
day, perhaps—who knows?—his name 
may be bracketed with that of Junipero 
Serra. For he has brought the gospel of 
music to San Diego, and because of his 
precept and his example the city is now 
a flourishing center of musical culture. 
This is not a flight of imagination, a fig- 
ure of speech, a poetic similitude ; as wit- 
ness the following quotation from a let- 
ter written by Tyndall Gray of San Di- 
ego: “Dr. Stewart has in an insistent 
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SAN DIEGO’S OUTDOOR ORGAN ” * * 
Balboa Park, San Diego 53... Grand Diapason . ff 73 
Builder: Austin Organ Co. 54 4 Flute Ouverte. . f 73 
Registers: P12. G12. $16. 010. L10. T60 55 8 Orchestral Oboe . mp 73 
Couplers 27. Pistons 39. Pedals 7. 56 8 TubaSonora .. ff 85 
57 4 TubaClarion . . ff 2. $56 
P E D A L 1 2 58 16 Tuba Profunda . ff .. #56 
1 16 Contra Viole. . . mp 32 59 (8) Cathedral Chimes mp 
2 Bourdon ....mf 32 60 .. Cymbals see 
3 Wiolone. . . ... f 32 Tremulant 
4 .. Open Diapason . ff 32 ~ 
5 .. Magnaton.... fff 32 a eS ES. a. 27 
6 8 Flauto Dolce .. p 32 PEDAL GREAT SWELL ORCH. SOLO 
7... Violoncello . . . mf 32 4 S SOL S so L. 
3 .. Groasfiite...f 3&2 s GSOL SOL S SOL L 
9 32 Contra Magnaton ff 32 16 SO S SO L 
8 Diba... ... ff 44 
11 16 Posaune..... f 32 eee ey: ae A Se ee 
12 .. Tuba Profunda . fff .. #10 Pistons (Absolute): 39 
rs: GS Sit. OF. L6é. 
ES 1 2  Reversibles: G-P L-G 
13 8 Horn Diapason . f 61 Sforzando 
14... Open Diapason . ff 61 Crescendos: S. O. L. Reg. 
15 .. Stentorphone . . fff 61 Concert Harp: Austin 
16 4 QOptave.«.... f 61 Cathedral Chimes: Mayland 
17 2 Super Octave . . f 61 Blower: 20 h.p. Orgoblo 
18 8 Violoncello ...mp 61 
19 .. Doppel Flute . . ‘ 61 
20 .. Tibia Major. . . f 61 : : 
: } ck on os —— built _ age of gag 0 
S ££ titan | 455 excellence, an as trained the daily 
23 4 TubaClarion . . fff #55 audiences, not only to enjoy and expect 
24 16 Tuba Profunda . fff # 55 the best, but [mark this] to behave with 
: = : % {6 wonderful stillness that only those who 
<< S Siam fake 73 knew the original mobs can appreciate.” 
6 ves Celeste og 73 It is the final clause—“ that only those 
27... RohrFlute...p 73 who knew the original mobs ”—that tells 
28 .. Violed’Gamba. . mp 73 the tale and leads one to speculate on 
4 -. Tibia Clause... f 73 the nature of San Diegan audiences in 
0 .. Violin Diapason . f is S : : ee 
31 .. Diapason Phonon ff 73 pre-Stewartian days. Did listeners foam 
32 4 Flauto Traverso . mp 73 at the mouth and dance in wild frenzy? 
“. —— - +. + Mp . Did they beat time noisily with their hind 
ICGOID. ss ss p =: : . ‘ 
35... Dolce Cornet . . mp 183 (Three Ranks) paws: Did they _— with delight ; or 
36 8 VoxHumana ..p 73 did they merely talk? Talking to the 
oe ox SG ee mp 73 accompaniment of music is to this-day a 
38 .. Cornopean ...f 73 favorite pastime with many otherwise 
39 16 Quintaton....p_ 73 agreeable people. Even in Boston, at a 
40 .. Contra Posaune . mf 73 4 4 
Trmaaat i. | concert of the famous symphony orches- 
: tra, so it is related, in a sudden pause 
ee 1 0 following a long-continued fortissimo 
» 8 Geigen — mp 73 passage, a feminine voice shrilled out, 
a sn pt deg ied - = still fortissimo, “I fry mine in lard.” 
44. Vice d’Qechestre. mf 73 Were the sins of ancient San Diegans 
45 4 Fluted’Amour. . p73 more scarlet than this? 
46 .. Violona..... mf 73 As for Dr. Stewart’s musical ability, 
47 16 Contra Viole... p 73 : . 
48 8 Clarinet .... mp 73 one and all reverence his academic and 
49 .. FrenchHorn .. mf 73 technical knowledge. His programs con- 
50 (8) Concert Harp . . p ; stitute a liberal education. The names of 
Tremulant pecans classic masters appear with commend- 
s 0 L Oo (**L’*) 1 0. able frequency, and the works of humble 
Sl. 6 GesseGemks ..{ = 73 and aspiring composers of our own 
52... TiiePlm...f 7 times are given adequate and sympa- 
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thetic presentation. Fellow-musicians 
are to Dr. Stewart fellow-workmen in 
the great musical uplift of humanity, and 
as such his whole nature goes out to 
them and to their efforts, in sympathetic 
co-operation. As the executive head of 
municipal music in San Diego he dis- 
plays ability and tact, together with char- 
acteristic fairness and sincerity and an 
earnest desire to subordinate his official 
precedence to the general good of music 
and musicians. A closer analysis of Dr. 
Stewart’s temperamental equipment 
shows him to excel as a composer rather 
than as an interpreter, for one does not 
find in his interpretation the tone-color 
and imaginative play of fancy that are 
characteristic of his compositions. He is 
an intellectual rather than an emotional 
interpreter, and as such his playing pos- 
sesses the characteristics of a predom- 
inatingly intellectual performance. 

Dr. Stewart’s official report for the 
fiscal year 1917 contains much of general 
interest. 


Organ Recitals given................... 307 
By, MOT: DIPWAIL.. 5. ssn ccacesaae 267 
Ly a ee ee 40 

Omitted because of weather............ 10 

Electric current failures................ 2 

RSPCHNN MGOIMOETAS: 5555-55 ness oca ce ove sic 15 

Unfavorable weather in five years...... 28 

Compositions played in 1917............ 2,492 

mayed by Dr, Stewart...........0.6... 2,170 

PAAOINE: WY WARILOTS os oc kcguiekeasvoaces 322 

Composers FOTIORIUNE. oo oc ax cies esbe se 350 


“ Notwithstanding the unusual conditions at- 
tending the operation of an outdoor organ— 
the only one in the world—I am glad to report 
that the instrument remains in perfect condi- 
tion. Due credit for this should be given to 
the resident tuner, Mr. Roy W. Tolchard, 
whose daily work at the organ is indis- 
pensable. I also mention with pleasure the 
efficient services of Mr. James A. Travers, 
the resident caretaker, who is invariably 
courteous and obliging. 

“In conclusion, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of your honorable board to the urgent 
necessity of wider publicity for the organ 
recitals. In these daily concerts San Diego 
has an attraction possessed by no other city; 
and, through the generosity of one of our 
citizens, the music is provided free of charge. 
There are cities in which organ concerts are 
given once or twice each week by an official 
organist, paid by the municipal authorities, 
but usually there is a charge to the public for 
admission. 

“In all cases, however, it has been found 
necessary to promote interest in the recitals 
through the usual channels of publicity, so 


that residents and visitors may be kept in- 
formed of these events. With the exception 
of the daily organ program, published free 
of charge through the courtesy of The San 
Diego Union, no publicity has yet been given 
to the recitals, and I respectfully suggest that 
some action be taken on these lines. From 
inquiries which I have made, I have reason to 
believe that our civic and business organiza- 
tions would be willing to co-operate for this 
purpose. I would therefore ask that steps be 
taken by your honorable board to secure 
united action, in order that the organ concerts 
may be properly advertised.” 

The Professional Musicians’ Guild is 
a unique organization. It originated as a 
protest on the part of San Diego musi- 
cians against certain onerous demands 
that had been made because of the ex- 
position, and in the year or more of its 
existence it has succeeded in correcting 
many abuses. Its acknowledged object 
is the betterment of the condition of per- 
former and teacher. This year Dr. Stew- 
art has been prevailed upon to accept the 
presidency of the Guild. In this capac- 
ity his opportunity for usefulness in the 
local field of music is greatly extended. 
With no intimate knowledge of the mu- 
sical conditions peculiar to San Diego, 
but with some knowledge of conditions 
as they exist elsewhere—and generally 
everywhere—under similar —circum- 
stances, it is not too much to say that 
governing boards of municipal organs 
are too often averse to the use of their 
instruments by local players, however 
competent, and to the performance of the 
works of local composers, however prom- 
ising. | Charity—caritas—well-wishing, 
helpfulness, love—should, theoretically, 
begin at home. But we all know that it 
is worlds easier to show brotherly love 
towards second and third rate organists 
who happen to live a thousand miles 
away (and who therefore are not likely 
to become bores) than it is to suffer an- 
other, even a first rate man, at home, to 
put his fingers on our pet instrument. 
The principle is wholly wrong. The true 
gospel of music is brotherliness, for mu- 
sic is the language of the intuitional plane 
where separateness ceases and all men 
are one. The musician’s brother is every 
man ; first of all the one in his home town 
who may stand at this moment in need 


(Concluded on page 421) 
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| OVIE MUSIC is of two kinds, 
Dual and Absolute. 

| The Dual serves as a stimu- 

lant to conversation and as an 

accompaniement to the picture. 

The Absolute puts the picture out of 
business. 

Some time ago, on a business trip to 
the Pacific Coast, I met the wisest man 
in the moving picture business. I think 
his name was Kerlein. He was running 
a picture house in Berkeley, California, 
with a seating capacity of about fifteen 
hundred. The pictures were fine and he 
specialized on the music, which for the 
purpose was the best organ music I have 
ever heard at a Movie. 

His idea was that the play was the 
thing, and the music was subsidiary and 
contributory, and that it should never at 
any time draw attention away from the 
picture. He had an organ of not over 
four or five abbreviated stops, the same 
being linked up to a piano. The organ 
was of local build and not much of an 
organ, a mild diapason, a dulciana, and 
two or three medium toned ranks of 
ordinary type. The affair was played by 
a duplicate music roll mechanism. When 
one was playing, the music roll could be 
changed in the other. A simple move- 
ment would stop one roll and start the 
other, which took care of quick changes 
in the picture. Never under any circum- 
stances was there any ragtime or a loud 
sound from the organ. 

I had an opportunity to look over the 
library of music, and there I found 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Handel, 
Chopin, Brahms, Grieg. The audience 
were silent and intent on the picture. 
The music furnished just enough atmos- 
phere to vitalize the picture and hypno- 
tize the audience. I, at that time, learned 
the true function of music at a Movie. 

I more recently had another experi- 
ence at a Movie in California. I heard 
of a new and wonderful organ costing 
Twenty-five or Fifty Thousand Dollars 
that had just been put in. Of course, I 
knew that meant at least Seven or Eight 
Thousand, allowing the usual Movie dis- 
count, so I went into this theatre with 





my friend Struble and heard the mon- 
ster. 

Here again was atmosphere. The or- 
ganist faced a rainbow of many colored 
devices known by various names; Flop 
Keys will do as well as any other. 
The tones of this organ were voiced as 
loud as possible. The first that struck 
my ear was a wood flute of vast propor- 
tions and it was subject to a tremolo of 
terrific effectiveness, accompanied by one 
of those bean blower strings on a fifteen- 
inch wind so stridently voiced that they 
tasted like copper, the kind you hear in 
the merry-go-round affair that makes you 
think the pipes must be screwed into the 
wind chest to keep them from blowing 
out. The whole sound a riot of immod- 
est vulgarity that was an absolute shock 
to the sense and that made it impossible 
to fix your attention on the picture. 

This organ had traps. 

Once upon a time a man said to him- 
self : I will make an organ imitate an or- 
chestra; so he studied the orchestra, but 
all he could see was the traps, so he made 
organs having a few stops and many 
traps. This organ was built after this 
plan. It had ding-dongs, sleigh bells, 
xylophones, and an epiglottis or some- 
thing that sounded like that, and a pneu- 
ria that buzzed, and a tuba on many 
inches of wind and the effect of the full 
organ was most original. It put the 
picture entirely out of business. The 
whole thing was most carefully designed 
to create an appetite for vulgarity. I 
did not hear one single musical note at 
this performance or the slightest indica- 
tion of the influence of good taste. The 
organs of the above type are the logical 
outcome of three elements obtaining in 
their manufacture, 7. e.— 

First: An entire ignorance of all the 
traditions of organ building. 

Seconp: An entire absence of good 
musical taste. 

Tuirp: A purpose that recognizes nov- 
elty as the one desirable requisite. 

As far as my sensibilities are con- 
cerned, organs of this type are an abom- 
ination. 

With regard to the more usual condi- 
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tion, it seems ta be taken for granted 
by the Movie organist that the organ is 
at least half the show. But, oh! will 
some one tell me why all Movie organ- 
ists lean so heavily on the sub-couplers? 
I have never yet heard a Movie organ 
that didn’t growl most of the time. Why 
will organists use a 16-inch reed on the 
manuals with a sub-coupler, making a 
32-inch on the manuals, and a general 
effect one octave lower than the pedals? 
And why, especially in New York City, 
are the Movie organists so fond of a 
large, large flute, and a thin, thin reed 
in combination with a seasick tremolo, 
for melting melodies and extempora- 
neous maunderings: that are like a bo- 
logna sausage, you can cut them off any- 
where without marring their symmetry! 

And now comes the comedy where the 
Movie Virtuoso really cuts loose. Note 
the avalanche of chromatic scales—as- 
cending and descending, appassionata. 
The sustained chords in the left hand, 
marcato, with a pedal point on the trom- 
bone. It baffles description and the pic- 
ture. 

How many times have I heard a famil- 
iar composition played with a casual 
fidelity in the right hand and an absolute 
disregard of the original harmonization 
in the left, because of a trifling modula- 
tion or two that happened to lie outside 
the repertoir of banjo chords at the com- 
mand of the artist. 

Of all the arts, Music is most vital 
and the most abused. Why do musicians 
make it so cheap and wretched when it 
may just as well be made beautiful? I 
find many reasons for the poor quality of 
Movie music. 

First: The Movie manager has a low 
idea of music and of the public taste. 

Seconp: The Movie manager will 
spend half a million on his building and 
beautify it in every way, and then buy 
the very cheapest organ that can be 
found. 

Tuirp: Manager and organist have a 
badly mistaken idea of the function of 
music with regard to its contribution to 
the picture. I have seen pictures of 
wonderful scenery and had my ears in- 
sulted with vile sounds at one and the 
same time. 


This recalls the many times I have 
seen films of waterfalls or tumbling surf 
and received a perfect impression of it, 
to have it knocked completely by some 
idiot working a wind machine behind the 
screen. Any sound that draws attention 
from the picture is a tactical and psycho- 
logical error. It is impossible to take in 
the movement of a full organ or any loud 
sound at the same time without dividing 
the attention. 

If the attention is divided it leaves the 
picture and confusion results. I have on 
many occasions been driven away from a 
perfectly good picture because the organ- 
ist played the full organ ALL THE TIME. 
I have heard many bitter complaints ot 
the Movie organ music. 

An instance of ideal picture music oc- 
curred at the Strand Theatre, New York, 
in the orchestral accompaniment to Tom 
Sawyer—never a Forte at any point, 
and all beautifully adapted to the sub- 
ject. Organists will learn much of the 
true function of the picture accompani- 
ment by taking careful note of the or- 
chestral music incidental to the pictures 
in the best picture houses in the Times 
Square district, New York City. 

But let me whisper it. Never extem- 
porize if you can help it, and if you must, 
cut it short. There’s a reason. Too much 
Movie music is in the extemporaneous 
form consisting of a repertoire of three 
chords in the left, and chromatic runs in 
the right hand, and an occasional pedal 
note in some unrelated key. The injunc- 
tion not to let your right hand know 
what your left hand does should not ap- 
ply to the Movie Organist in his profes- 
sional capacity. 

Cut out the full organ while the 
picture is in progress. Try the classics 
on some soft stops. If opportunity comes 
your way persuade the manager to get a 
small organ but a good one, having 
rather more charm and less noise in its 
tone; omit the traps. Avoid the present 
movie idiom; it is very bad and charac- 
teristic, revert to first principles and re- 
spect the instrument, to say nothing of 
the picture. 

No story was ever told that cannot be 
better told in music, than which no more 

(Concluded on page 421) 
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TRIED to avoid being melodra- 
matic today. It has been a queer 
day, an expectant day. They 
followed me with their eyes all 
day ; if an inspector had arrived 
I swear that he would have put me down 

as a good disciplinarian.* * * * * 

“T blew the ‘ Fall in’ for the last time 
at the three o’clock interval. Janet and 
Ellen were late. When they arrived they 
carried a wee parcel each. ‘A present 
from your scholars,’ said Janet awk- 
wardly. I slowly took off the tissue pa- 
per and held up a bonny pipe and a 
crocodile tobacco-pouch. I didn’t feel 
like speaking, so I took out my old pouch 
and emptied its contents into the new 
one ; then I filled the new pipe and placed 
it between my teeth. A _ wee lassie 
giggled, but the others looked on in pain- 
ful silence. 

“T cleared my throat to speak, but 
the words refused to come * * * so I 
lit my pipe. 

“*That’s better,’ I said with forced 
cheerfulness, and I puffed away for a 
little. 

“* Well, bairns,’ I began, ‘I am—’ 
Then Barbara Watson began to weep. 
I frowned at Barbara; then I blew my 
nose. Confound Barbara! 

“* Bairns,’ I began again, ‘I am going 
away now.’ Janet’s eyes began to look 
dim, and I had to frown at her very 
hard; then I had to turn my frown on 
Jean * * * and Janet, the besom, took 
advantage of my divided attention. 

“*T don’t know what happened after 
that. I took out my handkerchief, but 
not to blow my nose.” 

And so ends an ideal relationship of 
teacher and pupil. However, it is hardly 
to be expected that a school board could 
be blessed with intelligence sufficient to 
recognize the difference between men 
and machines. So Neil is dismissed and 
returns to his former habitation. His 
land-lady greets him: 

“*Did you ’ear much abaht the war 
in Scotland?’ she said. 

“T looked my surprise. 

“War! What war? 

“Then she explained that Britain and 





In the April issue A. S. Neil’s 


France and Russia and the Allies were 
fighting against Germany. 

“* Now that I come to think of it,’ I 
said reflectively, ‘I did see a lot of khaki 
about today.’ 

She proceeds to ask about his life in 
a small town where everybody knows 
everybody else: 

“* My sister Sally’s married to a pyn- 
ter in Dundee, Peter Macnab; do you 
know ’im?’ 

“T explained that Peter and I were 
almost bosom friends. Then she asked 
me whether I know what his wage was. 
I explained that I did not know. She 
then told me how much he gave Sally to 
keep house with, and I began to regret 
my temerity in claiming a close acquaint- 
ance with the erring Peter. Mrs. Lewis 
at once began to recount the family his- 
tory of the Macnabs, and I blushed for 
the company I kept. 

“T decided to disown Peter. 

“* Perhaps he’ll behave better now 
that he has gone to Glasgow,’ I remark- 


“* But he ain’t gone to Glasgow!’ she 
exclaimed. 

“T looked thoughtful. 

“* Ah!’ I cried, ‘I’ve been thinking of 
the other Peter Macnab, the painter in 
Lochee.’ ” 

He contends against the idea that 
schooling should be all work. 

“*That’s what childhood is for,’ I ex- 
plained, ‘for playing and playing again. 
In most schools the children work until 
they tire, and then they play. My sys- 
tem is the reverse; they play until they 
are tired of play and then they work; 
* * * * * ask for work.’” And nobody 
can read the “ Dominie’s Log” and the 
scenes in his “Dominie Dismissed ” 
where he writes of his last day in school, 
without agreeing that irrespective of 
fads and fancies the scheme of A. S. 
Neil did work. 

The attraction of the old scenes is too 


“Dominie’s 
Log” was reviewed. These two books are 
published by Robert McBride & Co., 31 Union 
Square, New York; $1.25 net, each. 
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strong, and in an endeavor to recuperate 
his physical strength he returns to the 
old haunts. 

“To return a few days after an af- 
fecting farewell is the last word in anti- 
climax; it is so horribly undramatic a 
thing to do. I wish that Lazarus had 
kept a diary after his resurrection; I 
fancy quite a few people resented his 
return.” 

The development of a keen intellect, 
reflected by ready wit, is an achievement 
to be proud of; in our review of the 
former book we tried to show the sys- 
tem of Mr. Neil in developing genius 
through composition, or at least discover- 
ing what genius lay hidden beneath im- 
passable surfaces. Read his impromptu 
conversation with Jim about the elephant, 
“the white elephant that strayed away 
from the chicken coop,” and the tiger 
that Jim gave turnips to in his effort to 
be kind to animals. Or again, his con- 
versation about Jim’s essay on his new 
master’s subject “The Discovery of 
America ” when Neil replies that “It is 
difficult to associate the truth with Amer- 
ica. But there is a true side to this dis- 
covery business. To say Columbus dis- 
covered America is a half-truth; the 
whole truth is that America isn’t quite 
discovered yet. Andrew Carnegie was 
fairly successful, and Charlie Chaplin is 
another discoverer of note, but—.” No 
wonder Jim “did not clearly under- 
stand,” nor that he thought his old do- 
minie was “ pulling his leg.” 

Jim had a bad proclivity for strong 
language which troubled the new do- 
minie, and he appealed to Neil as to his 
methods of putting it down. 

“*T never bothered about it,’ I said 
carelessly. ‘I very seldom heard it; if 
I did happen to hear a boy string togeth- 
er a few strong words I ridiculed him, 
told him they didn’t mean anything. 
Once I was trying to unscrew a stiff nut 
from my motor-bike and I addressed it 
audibly. I heard a snigger and on look- 
ing round found that Jim had come to 
watch my efforts.’ 

Macdonald raised his eyebrows and 
whistled. 

*“* Pretty awkward, eh?’ 
*“*Not in the least, Macdonald; I 


merely said: ‘Jim, never waste good 
bad language; one day you may be a 
motor-cyclist and you'll need it all then.’ 
Jim nodded approvingly.” 

Neil’s objection to judicial punishment 
and his logic for showing it to be no 
better than barbarianism are as clever 
as his remark that he begins to like Mac- 
donald because his equanimity is charm- 
ing. ‘He seldom shows the least trace 
of irritation when I talk to him.” And 
again: “ Train a boy to obey his teach- 
er” (in the unreasonable obedience de- 
manded in nearly every well-regulated 
school) “and he will naturally obey 
every dirty politician who has the faculty 
of rhetoric; he will naturally believe the 
lies of every dirty newspaper proprietor 
that is playing his own dirty game.” 

As a humorist, Neil is superb. 

A pupil asks if he has ever met any- 
body with a title. 

“*T once collided with a man at the 
British Museum door,’ I said. ‘He 
was a Scot * * * *I know that because 
neither of us apologized; we merely 
jerked out ‘Oh!’ 


“No. I don’t know the aristocracy 
well.’ ” 
It was in the study of Modern 


Geography and Neil was trying to dis- 
cover what an isotherm 1s. 

“T came very near to discovering 
once; I asked Dickson, a man of science, 
what they were, but a girl smiled to me 
before he got well into the subject (we 
were in a cafe), and I never discovered 
what an isotherm was.” 

To be practical is a necessity with all 
men who must carry on the world’s work. 
How are we to determine what is prac- 
tical in education, in education in music? 
No reader can go through Neil’s two 
books without emerging a much better 
teacher and a much better human. After 
all, just how much of our teaching is 
practical, and how much useless theoret- 
ical rubbish? 

An exquisite bit of quickwitted humor 
crops up when Neil and his favored 
group of former pupils play school and 
he is one of the pupils. It is recess, and 
the bell is sounded calling them back to 
work. Neil came in late. 

“Why are you late?’ demanded Annie. 
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“T looked round the room vacantly. 

“*Ves!’ I said with a nod of enlight- 
enment. 

“ The girls giggled, and Annie had to 
bite her lip to keep from laughing. 

““* Where have you been, sir? 

“*QOh, no!’ I cried, ‘at least I don’t 
think so!’? 

Annie gave it up. 

“*That’s no fair,’ she said, ‘there 
shud be nae funnin’ in the schule.’ 

And the next quotation, tucked in 
among the pages dealing with his own 
little love affair (it turned out seriously ; 
he married) shows what manner of mind 
the author has. “Lots of people have 
said that this war shows the failure of 
Christianity ; what it really shows is the 
failure of Medicine. War is really a 
battle between two branches of science, 
between shells and senna. The shell 
scientist won—and the medicine man 
buckled on a Sam Browne belt and went 
out to help his rival’s victims.” 

And we close this review of a book 
we consider indispensible to all who 
would teach and to all who would live 
and do, with this excellent definition of 
a pacifist. 

“A pacifist is a man who loves peace 
so much that people look up almanacs 
to see whether his name was Schmidt 
a generation back.” 


Truth 


(Concluded from page 401) 

ments, from the critic in his criticisms, 
from the essayist in his articles; yes, and 
from the reader in his letters to the Edi- 
tor—for the Editor needs to know, from 
time to time, the reader’s needs and 
hopes and fears. Convince him that we, 
the country over, are lined solidly behind 
him for “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” as each man sees 
it, and all the hosts of narrowness will 
not prevail against him—nor against us. 
Send our little currents of truth through 
him—whom we must look upon as a sort 
of impersonal Truth—and they will re- 
turn to us, enlarged and enriched, in the 
stream of Truth that he will make flow 
through the columns of THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIST, the mouthpiece of the united 
organ profession. 





wv 








Cinema— Skinner 


(Concluded from page 418) 


wonderful example will be found than in 
Rosette’s poem, the Blessed Damoiselle, 
and told in music by Debussy. Some 
scenery is too grand and stupendous to 
be reconstructed by the written word, 
yet we all know that it is no greater or 
more stupendous than certain music. 
which may well describe it. 





The importance of good music is not 
sufficiently appreciated. The picture show 
is an opportunity of vast proportions for 
the employment in a large way of good 
taste and good music. Why, then, has 
practically the whole fraternity, appar- 
ently with a common impulse, set up the 
most abominable din that ever debauched 
the public taste? I suppose it was by 
arrangement with the genius of ragtime. 


The Art of Music in respect to the 
picture is defined by its effect on the 
picture. Its part in the art should be 
limited to the exact point where it con- 
tributes most to the picture without 
drawing attention from it in the slightest 
degree. 


The Movie organist has great oppor- 
tunity for the display of musicianship, 
for the use of a great variety of vital 
music, for the association of a particular 
action with a musical idea that is closely 
related to it, for deftness in modulation 
both by note and color suitable to change 
of scene or action in the picture; and, 
most important of all, for making the 
organ vitalize the picture, being at all 
times subsidiary, suggestive, never ob- 
trusive or distracting. 





San Diego True 


(Concluded from paye 416) 


of the encouragement that only he can 
give. It is just this quality of sympathy 
for fellow-organists that has endeared 
Dr. Stewart to all who know him, and it 
is an encouraging sign of progress and 
toleration and brotherly love, between 
the fellow-citizens of San Diego, as well 
as between fellow-organists and fellow- 
composers in the country at large. 
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N frenzied days such as those of 
/ 1918 the organ world can well 
I rejoice over the stabilizing influ- 
ence evidenced through the good 
news of renewed activities in the 
various organ factories. To contract for 
organ building in such days reflects 
creditably upon the prudence and cour- 
age of not only those letting the con- 
tracts, but also and equally upon those 
able to accept them. Through the cour- 
tesy of the J. W. Steers & Son Organ 
Company, three specifications of special 
interest are published: for a school, a 
church, and a residence—there’s a special 
gratification in the coming universality 
of the organ as evidenced in that. 

The Lawrenceville School (New Jer- 
sey) is more than a century old. Its 
campus is delightful, its buildings are 
beautiful, and its equipment complete. 
The contract for the organ was let after 
thorough investigation and through com- 
petition ; though the price was wisely not 
a major consideration, the highest bidder 
got the contract. The instrument is 





divided on both sides of the chancel ; the 
console is placed in the back of the 
chancel, giving the organist. complete 
control of his choir. 

The Irwin residence music room is 36 
feet by 15 feet; the organ case will 
occupy the one end of this room and will 
be made of mahoganized birch. Mr. 
Irwin, formerly treasurer and general 
manager of the Hutchings-Votey Co., is 





organist of Leyden Congregational 
Church of Brookline; any builder to 
whom he would grant a contract would 
have just cause to be proud. The con- 
tract was let without competition. Par- 
ticularly gratifying also is this contract 
to the organ world, for it prophesies the 
day not far distant when the organist 
will be enabled to own an instrument of 
his own specification; until that day 
comes, artistic organ playing on a large 
scale will be retarded and the instrument 
held back from its true place in the con- 
cert field. The reason is not hard to 
find. The benefits of residence organs 
are innumerable and worth infinitely 
more than the cost. 

Another feature which has been estab- 
lished after careful investigation is that 
the building world has not been ham- 
pered by lack of labor any more than 
any other industry, and that interference 
on the part of the Government has been 
more a myth than a reality. Those 
builders who have been enterprising and 
using their usual methods in advancing 
their work have had plenty of it, and 
have been permitted to proceed without 
curtailment other than that which is the 
natural result of the chaotic conditions 
of to-day. Such news cannot but be 
gratefully received by all interested not 
only in the organ world of America— 
that were a small matter—but vitally in- 
terested, as all men should be, in the 
cultural and esthetic, not to say moral, 
welfare of the nation. After all, what 
is life worth if music and the kindred 
arts do not enrich it? 
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IN SCHOOL AND THEATRE 








LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





Edith Memorial Chapel 

Builder: The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 
Registers: P12. G7. S13. C6. Tutti 38 
Couplers 25. Pistons 19. Pedals 12 





PED AT (6 ”" wWwrnp) 1° 2 


Crescendos: S. C. Reg. 

Full Organ 

Reversibles: GtoP. StoP. StoC. 
Pedal Combinations: 5 

Blower: 7144 h.p. Orgoblo 





LOEW’S LINCOLN SQ. THEATRE 
N E W YOR KE, Ne ¥. 




































































1 46 Dulciana ......m 
2 Gedeckt. .... w - £288 Builder: M. P. Moller 
3 Bourdon we ome #18G Registers: Po. G2. O10; L9.- Tutti 36 
4 Vislone.. . . . wm f 44 Couplers 17. Pistons 19. Pedals 5 
5 .. Diapason. ...w “*ff 44 
6 8 Geéedeckt.;... w mp... #28S P E D A L 5 
ae a ioe a 1 16 Lieblich Gedeckt. p 32 
[i oe....° &. ae > oa... -- oy 
10 16 Trombone. ...r_ (ff 44 4 8 ties a £28 L 
a 8 —— (<a ‘A a #40 5 Violoncello . . . mf #31 L 
“ie “MOINBA),) 5, 66. r 3 
GREAT (Caer! WIND ) 7 ae | ee A T ee 
13 8 *Gemshorn. . ... m 61 6 8 Viold’Orchestre . mp 73 
14 .. *Doppel Flute a 7 Doppel Flute . . mf 73 
15 .. *Second Diapason. m mf 61 8 .. Open Diapason . f 85 
16 .. First Diapason. . wm ff 61 9 4 ZartFlute....p  .. #180 
17 4*Octave..... m f 61 10 .. Octave. .... ft .. £8 
18 16 Bourdon _w mf 61 11 2 Piccolo. .... f «. $230 
19 8*Tuba...... ,r £ 61 12 Tl Mixture: ... . . mf .. #18,20,230 
*In Choir chamber 13 16 Violin Diapason . mf 73 
14 8 FrenchHomn .. mf 73 
Ss W £ fL iO <7 wiINbD ) 1.3 : oo a: A 
; 16 Bass Clarinet .. mf .. #250 
oO 8 Viele... . ss m pp 61 : 
1 .. G edeckt. (iilw m @ 17 (8) Cathedral Chimes mf .. 
22 .. Salicional.. ..m mi 61 
23 .. VoxCeleste...m mf 61 _ a a a a 
24 .. Diapason: ...m f 61 18° 8 Quintadena...p y 
25 4 Harmonic Flute . m mp 61 19 .. Viold’Orchestre . mf .. #6G 
2B 45. VIBHBR: os m mp 61 20 .. Viol Cekeste. . . mf 73 
27 +2 = Fiautino mm Pp GE 21 .. Doppeltiute ..mi .. #76 
28 16 Bourdon .. WwW mp 61 22 .. Violin Diapason . mf .. #13G 
2D SB See 3 6s a ss r mf 85 23 4 Flute Harmonic . f 73 
$0... Comopean ...r ff. G61 24 8 Orchestral Oboe . mp 73 
31 4 OctaveOboe...r mf .. # 29 25... Glativet.. |. . - mf 73 
$2 16 Fagotto. .... P Ae Re 26 16 Fagotto...... mp .. #24 
‘Tremolo. ks aera 27 (8) Concert Harp . “mp .... 
Tremulant ree: 
C #0 t ® haa WIND ) 6 
33 8 Dulciana....m p_ 61 8 0 L ae 9 
S42 <: MICU. s~. . . w mp 61 28 8 Concert Flute. . mp 73 
35 .. Violin Diapason .m mf 61. 29 .. Gemshorn. ...mp 85 
36 4 RohrFloete...wmp 61 30 .. Violoncello . . . mf 73 
37 16 Dulciana ....m =*mp 61 ae oS i 85 
o8 §& Ciprmet. .... r mp 61 32 4 Gemshon....mf .. #29 
GWEMOIO® 456 ane Ree) ais 33... Flute Overte. . . f io OU 
34 8 VoxHumana ..p 73 
a a fat Sess MS ks ff 73 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL cHOIR 36 16 Bass Tuba .. .. ff én S35 
4 Esc S SC Tremulant in aca 
§ PGSC GSC GSC Sc 
16 GS-¢ S Oe C.. O0 0 Bb. Be Rs LS 
—- se 2 2 ss ee PEDAL yd ORCH. “/ 
Pistons (Absolute): T4. G5. S6. C4 8 GOL OL L O 
Pedal to Pistons for each manual 16 OL O L 
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IN CHURCH AND RESIDENCE 








A Cc Cc E Ss s oO R I E s 


Pistons (Absolute): P3. G6. O6 L4. 
Piston Couplers: 

P to Manual. O and L toG. 
Reversibles: G-P. O-P. 
Crescendos: O. L. Reg. 
Generator: Robins & Meyers 
Blower: Kinetic 





























ST. JAMES LUTHERAN CHURCH 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 





Builder: The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 
Registers: P4. G10. $10. C6. Tutti 30. 
Couplers 19. Pistons 18. Pedals 5. 












































PED A £ as wIND ) 4 
IRWIN RESIDENCE 1 16 Lieblich Gedeckt. w mp # 23S 
BROOKLINE MASS 2 .. Boukdon ....w mi .. #126 
’ . 3... Open Diapason .w ff 44 
- © te... s ws ff # 3 
Mr. C. D. Irwin - 
Builder: The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. @REatT (6 WIND ) 1 0 
Registers: P4. G5. S9. C5. Tutti 23. S 8 “Geen m 
: es kee p61 
Couplers 19. Pistons 9. Pedals 5. ;. ah ltl eS 
7 : = 7 Doppel Flute ..w f 61 
a TE A A. (_ 6 a 4 8 .. Open Diapason .m f 61 
1 16 Bourdon ....wW mp #17S 9 .. PrincipalDiapasonm ff 61 
2 .. DMmpason....w ff 10 4 Hohl Flute wm mf 61 
S 8 @emaerkt..... w p << £4a7s Aa =, MOCUEVE.... = 6 6s m f 61 
Bac RE 3-6) a ce GS w & ...-¢2 12 16 Bourdon ....w =~=*«mf 61 
a3 46) “Hamp. 2... = 6. <. ... 49 Resona- 
GREAT Ce wINpD ) 5 sale tors 
. + hw o« of 6 14(8) “Chimes... 6c nk 20 — 
Sc; SAGO ss eS m mf 61 . — 
7 Diapason. ...wmff 61 “In Choir chamber 
8 4 Gemshon....m f 61 7 
A () I Car 25 Gtog2 i 2 &.. Win D ) 1 0 
15 8 Aeoline. sm pp 73 
Ss We BL - Ce: witIunobD ) 9 16 .. Stopped Diapason w mp 73 
: 17 .. Saliconal. . ..m mt 73 
| othe. wae ou 18 |. Violed’Orchestre. m f 73 
12 .. Salicional. ...m mf 73 19 .. Vox Celeste. ..m f 61 Tenor C 
13... Voix Celeste... m mf 73 with#12 4 * oo D ic Flute mit i 
14 4 Harmonic Flute .m mp~73 armonic Flute .m mp 7 
Saree 6 ee m mf 73 22 2 Flautina mp 61 
16 2 Flautino ....m p_ 61 23 16 Bourdon ....w mp 73 
17 16 Bourdon ....w = ~“mp 73 24 8 — "Sean r mf 73 
US to CS r mf 73 si a a da “ 
Tremolo ...... = ae aE Ce view} j 
cHoTrR (6" wiNnob) 5 25 g Dulciana....m p 73 
19 8 Dulciana ....m pp .. #10S 26... Melodia ....w mf 73 
20 .. Stopped Flute . . wm p . £118 27... Violed’Gamba. .m mf 73 
21 4 Harmonic Flute .m mp .. #14S 28 4 Fluted’Amour. .wmp 73 
22 2 Flautino ....m p . #168 29 8 Clarinet... .. r mp 73 
DS RB SODhe sw cx s r mf .. #18S 30... FrenchHom ..r mf 73 
Tremolo ...... nee M 2S gees, Sous 
Cc fe) U P L E R Ss CC. 0: 2? kh. ER a 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR 
4 GSC S sc = sc S sc 
8 GSC SC S SC 8 PIES sh & S SC 
16 SC S Sc 16 sc 5 Sc 
Ae  C sf 6 3 08 8B F © © 2. 2 © 3s. 8. +- @ tf £5 





Pistons (Dual): G2. $4. C3. 
Crescendos: S. Reg. 

Full Organ 

Reversibles: G to P. Tremolo 
Low voltage generator 

Blower: Water Motor 


Pistons (Absolute): G6. S6. C6 
Crescendos: S. C. Reg. 

G to P Reversible 

Sforzando 

Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo 

Low voltage generator for action 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 





HE welfare of a profession is 
| reflected through the com- 
mercial activities that can 
rightly be said to be its by- 
products, hence an appropria- 
tion that approaches three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for theatre organs by one 
syndicate alone is a matter of no small 
importance. The Marcus Loew Syndi- 
cate has placed its thirty-sixth contract 
with one builder, M. P. Moller, through 
whose courtesy is reproduced the speci- 
fications and console photograph—which 
can be taken as practically standard 
for the Loew theatres. These thirty-six 
instruments are the product of four 
years’ work, the first one having been 
installed just four years ago in the Times 
Square Theatre, New York. Mr. 
Moller, by the way, claims a world’s 
record in the repeat orders that have 
followed, usually four to six instruments 
at one time! Undoubtedly he can sus- 
tain his claims, though it would be good 
news to the organ world if some other 
builder could even better that remark- 
able record. 

Most of these theatres are quite large, 
some seating over four thousand persons. 
While adhering rather closely to the 
lines of the original instrument, a stand- 
ard type of three-manual organ has been 
evolved and very definite ideas devel- 
oped regarding the proper design and 
use of the organ in the theatre. As two 
organists are employed in most of these 
theatres, more than fifty performers are 
required, among them some excellent 
players. Ernst Luz is head of the 
musical department, with Arthur Scott 
Brook in immediate charge of the 
organs. 

The console is a step toward stand- 
ardization in that the stop-keys are 
arranged in the regular vertical oblique 
jambs. This puts the music rack in the 
most comfortable position directly before 
the eyes. Thus the stops are unshadowed 
by the rack, an unobstructed view over 
the console may be had, and pages 
turned most conveniently. The couplers 
are grouped with the other registers 
belonging to the particular manuals 
affected. 

The instruments are used both as solo 








Lincoln Square Console 


instruments and as adjuncts to the or- 
chestra. It has been found that an audi- 
ence will enjoy the organ almost without 
intermission, provided the heavy and 
assertive stops are avoided. The style 
of music and, in some cases, the exact 
program, are prescribed for the organ- 
ist; improvisation is limited to certain 
conditions ; ragtime is entirely forbidden. 
A beautiful but entirely unobtrusive 
musical fabric results as a background 
for the pictures. 





“The Organ of the 20th Century ” 
has grown in size from a book of 384 
pages to one of 472 and the consequence 
is an increased price from $3.50, at 
which the subscribers will get it, to $4.50 
at which the public will buy it after it is 
off the press. This work will be valu- 
able in many ways; Mr. Audsley is an 
authority on the subjects upon which he 
writes, and particularly valuable will be 
his skeleton specification by which any 
novice will be enabled to safeguard the 
proper construction of his organ, irre- 
spective of every other consideration. 
Subscribers can register by addressing 
148 Newark Avenue, Bloomfield, N. }. 


DUDUITOAVOGUUEAIUA ATAU 


Don’t mention THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST when writing to its advertisers: 
mention its advertisers when writing to 
an American organist. Also, mention 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST when writing 
to an American organist who is so unfor- 
tunate as not to know as much about it 
as you do. That’s the proper conduct 
for all good Americans. 
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HAROLD TOWER has made St. 
Mark’s more or less well known since 
his advent there three years ago. His 
choir of fifty men and boys, all paid, has 
a three weeks’ vacation each year on the 
eighty-acre farm and lake of St. Mark’s, 
with all expenses paid by the Pro- 
Cathedral, which, as we understand the 
definition of the term, is a parish church 
given by the vestry and people for the 
use of the bishop as a cathedral. The 
Choir season is a strenuous one with 
many secular concerts in addition to the 
six musical services (cantatas, etc.), be- 
sides which Mr. Tower finds time to con- 
duct the St. Cecilia Chorus and do much 
organ, piano and harmony teaching. The 
organ is a 1910 Austin of forty-two 
registers. 

In order to serve as an invaluable 
index to the music being used in promi- 
nent churches these pages will record 
from time to time service lists; the 
present page confining itself to St. 
Mark’s. 


BURNMEOMi. 2.65. hoe amie 





Macfarlane. . Magnificat and Nunc Dim. 
MacDougall...“ Onward Christian Sol.” 








MACIAHANE s.6 00000 o0.0danear Reverie 
MRE Eiki soe cekcee Te Deum Bf 
(Gounod... <2... “Unfold Ye Portals ” 
eer res Grand Choeur 
PIPCPATIANE 6.6 05's, ds cise cena Reverie 


Macfarlane. .Mag. and Nunc Dim. in G 
Liddle...“ The Lord is My Shepherd ” 


Debussy.......... The Little Shepherd 
PE cc ovicrne ke bokene Te Deum 
Tours...“ God Hath Appointed a Day ” 
NS. 5. Cosee Kinde euros Vous <a March 














eee Adoratio et Vox Angelica 
eee “ Land of Hope and Glory ” 
Cruickshank. ...... Communion Service 
eer reer Nunc Dimittis 


Nevin....A Shepherd’s Evening Prayer 
Macfarlane. . Magnificat and Nunc Dim. 

















ee “ Spirit of Mercy ” 
errr ee eT errr Evensong 
NC crak ek ee haeas Intermezzo 
ECE Te eT Jutiale March 
ere Chant Pastorale 
PD <s845 Dkdo ee SERS OSS Venedicite 
NE: cs swaveeniweraew Benedictus 
Mendelssohn, “How Lov’y Are the Mes.” 
Ps cichceseen ees Triumphal March 
sci cccica ewe Chant Pastorale 
| STL Nunc Dimittis 
Mendelssohn, “How Lov’y Are the Mes.” 
PN dvavecoererevnnes Deep River 
Pe re re ree Scherzo 
PD ssvtcavensaued Prelude Heroic 
NN cicwivxcaes Chant de Bonheur 
er eer ee Venite 
PD Scica venue eraven Benedicite 
IED. sh ksdasinscuaiees ¥ Benedictus 
Whiting...... “ Give Ear, O Shepherd ” 
PONG ccs cnieinvieeeeiiane Allegro 
MONG icici dicen Chant de Bonheur 
PERT Cee Nunc Dim. 
Whiting. .... ” Give Ear, O Shepherd ” 
eee Sonata Chromatica No. 2 
DE caicsendetadaereaees Cantabile 
SE ee Shorter Kyrie 


Buck. .“ Awake, Put on Thy Strength ” 
Eyre..Sursum Corda, Sanctus Benedic. 
eer rere eT Nunc Dim. 
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DR ickne sae nenencnee At Vespers 
} Wak eek sa one! Baier kciestusevn A Cloister Scene 
Ere re First Sonata Rheinberger......-........%. Sonata 4 
DIIINI s.3 5 sk kee wnceue eo ee ae eee In Summer 
eee Jubilate Amen Efb............. Allegretto Scherzando 
Pree rT Berceuse F Guilmant.......... Processional March 
rer Will o’ the Wisp 
I rr rere rrr FugueeGm J, J. McCLELLAN 
PY £ eS ara re |) 2) ee Fantasie G 
EE Ore re Chant Nuptiale. 
Bach. .... sees eeeee serene Fugue Gm Rubenstein .............0000: Melody 
OTE e ETE re Scena Pastorale wWeCicllan............. An Old Melody 
Frank E. Ward......... Sonata (mss.) Thomas-McClellan.“Mignon” selections 
Gretchaninoff ...........0 Cradle Song 
Rachnaninol ....6iccs<coes Serenade CHARLES A. SHELDON 
ee Variations de Concert 
MacDowell........... A Deserted Farm Deshayes............... Grand Chorus 
MacDowell........... To a Water Lily oe seen eee cence eeees agg : have 
: ee r 
reer Pomp and Circumstance fads Wood... Shuslier Hone 
‘ 0 errr erey Song of Happiness 
— el........ ————— — errr reer Toccata 
Sioa, | y - C eer ee Volga Boatmen’s Song 
sic liana ec ee Torchlight March 
DN i aancneeaeea aca Cantabile Saediieation 
eer re Canon Bm ti ei a ta eS a ae al 
ere roe Jour de Printemps p RQ WER SYMONS 
See ree Will o’ the Wisp 
Rubinstein. .............. Melody in F Peace............... Allegro Maestoso 
Widor...... Sym. 5: Three movements Handel ...................0055 Largo 
|. Grand Choeur 
LUCIEN. E.. BECKER Guilmant........... Priere et Berceuse 
. ere er Hymn of Nuns 
Nevin............ seetemes OF the City Bach... 2... osc c sce ees Fugue in Gm 
Stoughton....Within a Chinese Garden Thomas..........2 Allegretto (Mignon) 
Baldwin........... Burlesca e Melodia Batiste............... Voix Angeliques 
William Mason.....Amitie pour Amitie (Chauvet.............. Cloches du Soir 
Burleigh ree wala ata vnca ie aia e aoe Deep River Faulkes......... Scherzo Symphonique 
Bainbridge Crist.. Egyptian Impressions 
Te Pree Springtime Sketch 

















CARL PAIGE WOOD 





CLIFTON C. BRAINERD 





NS Mer perenne ee Fantasie 
Beethoven........Allegro (Sonata Am) 
eee Allegro, Andantino 
Mendelssohn..... Song Without Words 
i Scherzo 
errr Passion introduction 
NEE. 5:5 vane ae wene canna Pastorale 
Er Ter eT Siciliano 
jeer errerr Finale (Sonata Gm) 





J LAWRENCE ERB 
Turette.... Prelude on “ Old Hundred ” 





re Military March 
i ee nee Piece Heroique 
ETT re Vision 
i ere Prelude “ Damozel ” 
TE Te TC Nocturne 
I asteks ee oneencgar In Moonlight 
re eT The Sirens 
MacDowell.......Dirge (Indian Suite) 
eee Sarabande and Gavotte 
en ee Sere Andante 
ee rr Spring Song 
Brewer.........Indian-Summer Sketch 
re Spring Song 
CC ree Finale (Sonata 7) 
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<P ORGANIZED APRIL 13TH 1896 
CHARTER GRANTED DECEMBER 17TH 1896 







AMENDED CHARTER GRANTED JUNE 17TH 1909 
AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Address All Official Correspondence to the General Offices: 
90 Trinity Place, New York 


INCORPORATED DECEMBER 17TH 1909 


Warden: Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. Sub-Warden: H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 
Secretary: Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. Treasurer: Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., A.G.O. 
Registrar: Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. Librn: Fred’k Schlieder, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Examination: 


J. Warren An- 
drews, A.G.O., Ex- 
Warden (1913- 
16), Organist of 
the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, 
New York, was 
born in Lynn, 
Mass., April 6, 
1860. He entered 
the work of the 
Guild in 1901 as 
Councillor and has 
been faithful to its 
service ever since. 
It was in Mr. An- 
drews’ Warden- 
ship that many of 
the advanced pro- 
grams of to-day 
were planned and 
carried sufficiently 
forward for his 
successors, Messrs. 
Gale and Demar- 
est, to bring to 
fruition. Among 
his most notable 
achievements the 
Guild’s First Convention must always 
rank chief, followed closely by his ini- 
tial investigations in behalf of a worthy 
magazine for the American organ pro- 
fession. Both of these projects were 
heartily opposed for a while, and both 
have eventually proved their worth. Mr. 
Andrews was probably the originator of 
the idea of centering responsibility in the 
paid office force at Headquarters, instead 
of burdening twenty-six busy profes- 
sional men with clerical duties that 


Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O., A.G.O., 170 West 75th St., N. Y.C. 





Mr. Andrews’ Studio Organ. 

An excellent example of what an organist can do in the 
way of having his own instrument in his own residence. 
The studio organ is the best solution of the problem of 
attaining an artistic standard in organ playing. 


could be better performed by an eighteen- 
year-old office employee. The Member- 
ship Campaign, the Initiation Fee, and 
the Addressograph system are all 
products of his term; none of them 
could be dispensed with without severe 
injury to the best good of the Guild. 

In personality Mr. Andrews is quiet, 
unassuming, amiable; open to reason, 
willing to hear all sides of a question, 
whether or not he has already made up 
his mind as to his course of action; 
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Dean: 


Sec.-Treas. : 


Frank H. Colby, 1424 Reid St., Los Angeles. 
W.C.V 


ernon Howell, 1333 Stanley Ave., Los Angeles. 


Reporter : 


The annual outing was held with the 
Musicians’ Club on the Nicoli Ranch, 
near San Pedro, July Ist. Our respec- 
tive congregations would surely have 
been astonished had they seen their dig- 
nified, learned organists, doctors and 
professors all being boys again, playing 
ball and other games. Needless to say 
that a most enjoyable day was the result. 

Vacations are in order again. Roland 
Diggle is going to Catalina Island to 
catch a half dozen of those 500-pound 
tunas. W. F. Skeele is tired of hunting 
gophers in the back yard, so he will try 
for larger game in the Kern River 
Valley. 

At a recent recital in the First M. E. 
Church of Pasadena, Robert W. Allen 
featured James H. Rogers’ Sonata in 
E Minor. Mr. Allen, after an absence 
of eight years, is with us again, having 
returned from Chicago. 

Like all real great men, Ernest Doug- 
las, F.A.G.O., ex-Dean, Dean-to-be, 
O. & C. of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has his 
ridiculous moments. Mr. Douglas, 
P. Shaul-Hallet, F.A.G.O., and Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Mixsell (now in France), or- 


Sibley G Pease, 1036 N. Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles. 


ganized and perpetrated the (in) famous 
“Midoha Wilski Quintet.” These 
capable organists then render fugues, 
sonatas, etc., on combs, zobos and other 
difficult instruments. But they have re- 
deemed themselves by giving a “ recital ” 
for a recent Red Cross affair and were 
the means of procuring a goodly sum. 
If any other Chapter wishes their ser- 
vices the rest of us will most gladly loan 
them for a year or two for not less than 
$1,000 a performance! 

The writer’s choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church gave a program a few 
nights ago and sold a cake for $65 for 
the Red Cross. That was one Hoover- 
ized cake that was good, anyway. 

Clarence Albert Tufts, organist of the 
Kinema Theatre, has just published his 
“ Berceuse in F ” (dedicated to Dr. Wm. 
C. Carl), by the Musicians’ Publishing 
Company, of Los Angeles. 

The state convention of the California 
Music Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Los Angeles this month. The only 
organ recital will be given in the First 
Congregational Church on the 11th, Mr. 
Skeele and Mr. Tufts being the soloists. 








persistent, energetic, devoted to the 
causes of the organ profession. As a 
concernt organist he has probably played 
in more States than any other, with the 
strange exception of Connecticut, in 
which he has never given a recital. He 
began church work at the age of eleven, 
became organist of Trinity Church of 
Newport (R. I.) at nineteen, later at 
Cambridge, and at Minneapolis, where he 
occupied a fine studio, establishing a 
school for organists and singers, from 
which his organ students have gone out 
into every State in the Union. His 
studio organ was brought back with him 
to the East when he returned to New 
York in 1898 to take the work in his 
present field. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The elections were held April 10th at 








the apartment of Dr. Wm. Stansfield, 
F.A.G.O., acting Sub-Dean. Refresh- 
ments were served by Mrs. Stansfield 
in behalf of the retiring Dean of the 
Chapter, Harry Wheaton Howard. At 
the meeting of May 15th in Parish Hall 
of the Church of the New Jerusalem, A. 
H. Meuilheisen, Manassas, Va., was 
favorably reported on for membership. 
After the meeting an informal organ 
recital was given for the enjoyment of 
the assembled members and their guests. 


QUNUIUUIINIUOOVEOUO0UUEOE GALE 


TeLL them about it. How can they 
know THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is the 
very best thing an organist can read 
when they don’t even know it is being 
published for their benefit each month? 
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Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 


Warden Demarest was the guest of 
honor at the Guild luncheon. Mr. Dem- 
arest gave a very interesting address, 
which was received with great interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Albert Cotsworth, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, made the year one 
of unprecedented activity, fifteen ser- 
vices have been given. Mr. Cotsworth 
arranged a most successful service for 
May 16th at Peoria, Illinois. The vis- 
iting organists were: Hugo Goodwin, 
Chicago; John Winter Thompson, Gales- 
burg; J. Victor Bergquist, Rock Island. 
Mr. Cotsworth made the address. 

May 9th a service was given at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Evanston, 
under the direction of Mrs. Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, organist of the church. 





P R oO G R A M 
Concerto, Handel; Middelschulte. 





J. Lewis Browne, Mus. Doc., No. 122 S. Desplaines Street. 
Mrs. Geo. Nelson Holt, F.A.G.O., 4436 Berkeley Avenue. 
Secretary: Florence Hodge, A.A.G.O., 4717 Sheridan Road. 
Treasurer: John Allen Richardson, 4945 Dorchester Avenue. 


“ Creation’s Hymn,’ Beethoven; “ A 
Joyous Christmas Song,’ Gevaert; 
“Cherubic Hymn,” — Gretchaninoff ; 
Peter C. Lutkin, Dean of Northwestern 
University School of Music, Conductor. 

Reverie, Bonnet; Spring Song, Mac-- 
farlane; Polonaise Militaire, Chopin; A. 
F. McCarrell. 

“ Domine Jesu,’ Verdi; Quartet, First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Introduction and Fugue, Liszt; Mr. 
Middelschulte. 

“Popule Meus,’ “Tu es Petrus,” 
“ Kyrie,’ from the Missa Papae Mar- 
celli. 

Sunset, Thanksgiving, Demarest; Mr. 
McCarrell. 

“ Listen to the Lambs,” Dett; “ Every 
Time I feel the Spirit,’ Ditton. 
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URS ELVES 





SIDNEY C. DURST, of Wyoming 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, is an 
enthusiast on Spanish music. It is not 
a wild, raging enthusiasm founded on a 
fad, but a sincere appreciation of the 
organ music of modern Spain which has 
grown more and more sincere with re- 
peated study of such excerpts as he could 
get. Unfortunately the war has prac- 
tically cut off the source of supply, but 
Mr. Durst’s article does good work in 
acquainting Americans with a field 
almost if not entirely new. 

NORMAN JACOBSEN, student and 
master of acoustics, physics, and elec- 
trical engineering, supervisor of design 
with one of the largest organ building 
firms of America. Mr. Jacobsen gives 
in his article a view of organ building 
from the inside, passing over many vital 
details that would be of little interest to 
the average reader, and dwelling only 
upon the main features of the production 
of the instrument. 


ERNEST M. SKINNER takes oc- 
casion, after due instigation, to tell how 
to play the organ, not how to build it. 
Just why these columns have not yet 
seen a department devoted to the Cinema 
Organ is best answered by what Mr. 
Skinner writes. Until some way appears 
of attacking the problem from a vantage 
point it had better be left alone. Mr. 
Skinner’s digest should be sent to every 
cinema organist in America; that would 
be one direct way of doing a hopelessly 
deranged art some good. A philan- 
thropist, please. 

George H. Fairclough, F. A. G. O., gave 
his 129th musical service in the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist (St. Paul) 
with his choir of fifty men and boys. 
Will C. Macfarlane has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
from Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
Edward H. Mohr is receiving the 
hearty congratulations and good wishes 
of his many friends; he was married, 
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Horance Whitehouse, A.A.G.O., Dean 
of the Fine Arts School of Washburn 
College, Topeka, gave an organ recital 
on May 19 in MacVicar Chapel of the 
College. This was a part of the exer- 
cises of the fifty-third annual commence- 
ment. Mr. Whitehouse’s program in- 
cluded the following numbers: 


Franck, Three Pieces; Widor, Andan- 
te Sostenuto; Tombelle, Marche Pontifi- 
cale; Sjoegren, Fantasie; Gigout, Scher- 
zo; Saint-Saens, Rhapsodie; Mendels- 
sohn, Sonata in D m. 

Miss E. Helen Pendleton, of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Lawrence, and pupil 
of Charles S. Skilton, F.A.G.O., gave a 
graduating recital in University of Kan- 
sas, May 21. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Charles F. Brook, soprano, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

Handel, Cuckoo and Nightingale Con- 
certo; Schumann, Canon in B minor; 
Guilmant, Funeral March and Seraph’s 
Song; Skilton, Chorus of Thanksgiving; 
Widor, Andante Cantabile, Finale ; Guil- 
mant, Largo, Allegro. 

Mrs. J. A. Campbell, of Grace Cathe- 
dral, Topeka, and family are presenting 
to the church a bronze tablet in memory 
of James Archibald Campbell, Mrs. 
Campbell’s husband, who died April 7, 
1917. On this tablet the roll of honor 


Dean: Frederic Rogers, Hutchinson. 
Secretary: Alfred Hubach, Independence. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Paul R. Utt, Ottawa. 


of the parish will be inscribed, the names 
of fifty-one young men who volunteered 
for the service during the first months 
of our participation in the war, March 1, 
1917, to April 6, 1918. The tablet will 
be hung in the vestibule of Grace 
Cathedral. 

D. A. Hirschler, A.A.G.O., Dean of 
the Fine Arts School of the College of 
Emporia, is rejoicing because the new 
organ for the College is finally in process 
of erection. Shipment had been delayed 
by freight congestion. On May 10 Mr. 
Hirschler gave an organ recital at Olathe 
before an audience of three hundred 
people. His program was interesting and 
varied, ranging from Wagner, Sibelius, 
and Tschaikowsky to lighter composi- 
tions by Schminke, Diton, Sheppard, and 
others. On May 15, Mr. Hirschler di- 
rected a rendition of The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy, given by the students of the De- 
part of Music of the College of Emporia. 

Alfred Hubach, Secretary of the Chap- 
ter, gave on June 4 the sixth and closing 
recital of the series of organ recitals he 
has been giving at the First Methodist 
Church in Independence. He was assist- 
ed by Miss Ida Gill, pianist. Mr. Hu- 
bach’s program was chosen from the 
works of Mozart, Maquaire, Tschaikow- 
sky, Batiste, Dubois, and Guilmant. 








June 8th, to Miss Julia Elizabeth Hallen- 
beck, of Athens, New York. 
G. Schirmer inaugurates in the music 
trade a movement that has been in force 
for decades in the merchandise world. 
In the future their publications will bear 
the actual sale price, not a fictitious, 
fickle, unreliable, misleading, unwarrant- 
able, incomprehensible, and wicked ques- 
tion mark. After all, there never was 
much reason for marking a Sonata de 
Creaky $1.48 when it was intended to 
bring only $1.36, and the music world 
ought to rejoice over a common-sense 
_ victory in its behalf. 

Latham True mistook his garage for 


the end of his cigar one Saturday night 
(sic), and the resulting fire pretty nearly 
burned up his presence of mind. How- 
ever, it did him no real damage and the 
insurance companies can point to it as 
an additional argument for fire insur- 
ance, while the Methodists can point to 
it equally well as additional evidence 
against the use of the vile weed. Latham 
True is a Music Doctor at that. 
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Election results in the chapters will 
be tabulated and presented together in 
one issue as soon as the returns are 


available. 
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Dean: Gerald F. Stewart, Trinity House, Trinity Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


Sub-Dean: F. R. Bullock, Little Falls. 


Secretary: Miss Wilhelmina Woolworth, 555 State Street, Watertown, N. Y. 
Treasurer: John P. Williams, 130 Addington Place, Utica, N. Y. 


Registrar: Charles Learned, Watertown. 
Librarian: Clara V. Druey, Utica. 


Executive Committee: Margarethe Brieen, Utica; Russell Carter, Amsterdam; 
Charles M. Courboin, Syracuse; John O. Lundblad, Rome; Mrs. ‘Reba 
B. Maltby, Little Falls; Harry S. Mason, Auburn; Gordon R. Peters, 


Utica; George VanDeusen, Syracuse. 
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The First Presbyterian Church, Little 
Falls, N. Y.—Miss Julia E. Broughton, 
organist, has a new Barnes & Buhl 
organ, which is a source of much satis- 
faction. The dedicatory recital was 
played by Charles M. Courborn. P. C. 
Buhl and Frank Blashfield, of Utica, 





builders of the organ, are members of 
our chapter. Miss Broughton has given 
a series of twenty-minute preludes on 
Sunday evenings, which were much ap- 
preciated. Benefit recitals have also 
been arranged for the Little Falls Play- 
ground Association, State Charities, and 
Associated Charities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bangert gave a 
reception at the College Club, Buffalo, 
for De Witt Coutts Garretson, now 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Mrs. Garretson. Mr. Garretson was 
first dean of this chapter, and recently 
resigned from Grace Church, Utica, to 
go to Buffalo. 

Central New York Chapter’s “ re- 
porter ” solemnly announces that unless 
its members send in “copy” for these 
lean summer months, she will be forced 
to use its page to air her own private 
opinions, and even to moralize a bit. She 
feels sure that some of its members will 
appreciate the possibilities embodied in 
this threat and will respond immediately. 
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Copy for these pages should be in the 
office of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST on 
the first day of each month; illustrations 
should be sent earlier, in order to insure 
insertion in the proper issue. 
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Gansz, George, 29th Co., 8th Tr. Br., 155th 
Depot, Camp Lee, Va. 

Grimm, C. Hugo, Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

Mixsell, Dr. Raymond, (Belgium) 

Thobaben, Geo., Naval Res. Band, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Whitford, Band Sgt. Homer P., 1st Rpl. Br. 
Hdq., Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Williams, David C., 465 Aero Squadron, 
France, A. E. F. via N. Y. 








WAR CRIPPLES: AN OPPORTUNITY 





“The cripple is not helpless but 
capable, provided the right job is found 
for him, and he is trained in preparation 
for it. Idleness is the calamity too great 
to be borne. So what the cripple needs 
is the chance to work, and the encour- 
agement to take advantage of it. In the 
past we have done everything possible 
to make the cripple a failure. We have 


been lavish with sympathy and charity, 
but short on giving him a real opportu- 
nity to make good. The attitude of the 
public has been a more baffling difficulty 
than the loss of a limb. With our new 
responsibilities to the men disabled in 
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Dean: J. R. Hall, 814 The Arcade, Cleveland. 

Sub-Dean: George G. Emerson, 616 The Arcade, Cleveland. 
Secretary: Mrs. Otis Benton, 1963 East 84th Street, Cleveland. 
Treasurer: Mr. Charles M. Coe, 9601 Yale Avenue, Cleveland. 
Registrar: Miss Patty Stair, F.A.G.O., 612 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 
Auditors: Vincent Percy, George A. Yost. 


Guild activities have suspended for 
the summer months, but individual mem- 
bers have not been idle. 

Albert Riemenschneider, Ex-Dean, 
and Director of the Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, gave a most interesting re- 
cital on June 26th, in Christ Church, Cin- 
cinnati, during the convention of the 
Ohio State M. T. A. The program of 
the entire convention consisted of the 
works of American Composers, and Mr. 
Riemenschneider’s program was repre- 
sentative and interesting. 

Ralph Baldwin, Allegro Patetico; 
Macfarlane, Serenade; Kinder, In 
Springtime; Dickinson, Berceuse; Rog- 
ers, Scheresosa; Stoughton, The Nile; 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp; Federlein, Al- 
legro Jubilante; Bartlett, Meditation 
Serieuse; Kinder, Toccata in D. 

A chapter member who was well rep- 
resented during this convention was Mr. 
James H. Rogers, of Cleveland, whose 
name appeared six times. 

Mr. Vincent H. Percy, now at Camp 
Sherman, has been giving a series of 
organ recitals for the soldiers at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


Commencements and June Weddings 
have furnished an interesting field. The 
Cleveland College for Women and the 
University School are fortunate in pos- 
sessing their own Organs and Choirs. 
Dr. Charles E. Clemens, F.R.C.O., is 
organist of the former, and Miss Patty 
Stair, F.A.G.O., of the latter, and fur- 
nished interesting commencement pro- 
grams. 

At the wedding of Miss Ruth E. Hon- 
ocks to Mr. Paul Sprague of Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the Wade Park M. E. 
Church, compositions of two chapter 
members were played, at the recital pre- 
ceding the ceremony. Memories, by 
Floyd St. Clair, and A June Fantasy and 
Bridal Song by Patty Stair. Being an 
army wedding, the recital included an 
improvisation upon “La Marseillaise” 
and “Onward Christian Soldiers” by 
request of the bridal party. Miss Patty 
Stair, F.A.G.O., was the organist. 

It is reported that the First M. E. 
Church is in correspondence with a well 
known out-of-town organist with refer- 
ence to engaging him here for that posi- 
tion. Further announcement will be 
awaited with interest. 








fighting for us in this war, we must make 
our influence a help rather than hin- 
drance. It is no kindness to reduce them 
to the ignominy of dependence on others, 
for that makes them crippled indeed. 
We must put them back in the game, 
make them useful, and, in consequence, 
make life well worth living again. 
Nothing short of this is a square deal to 
our men.” 

The Red Cross is thus already begin- 
ning its service in behalf of those who 
went that we might remain in peace and 
security. The organist has in his hands 
a very important contribution to the re- 
habilitation of the crippled. An organ- 
ist with a crippled leg or hand would be 
out of place at any instrument, but many 


a cripple has the making of a fine chorus 
voice, and, as the war is going, many 
an excellent soloist will find it necessary 
to depend more than ever upon his voice 
when he returns with a crippled body. 
It is one of the additional opportunities 
of the organist for real service. 
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Serenade. 60c. 

“My Refuge.” 60c. 

Coerne. Inner Vision. Ditson, 50c. 

Drigo. *Serenade. 75c. 

McCollin. Berceuse. Ditson, 60c. 

Rogers. “Awake, put on strength.” 

“Lord, Thou has been.” 15c. 

*Robinson. Ten Classics for Harp and 
Organ. $2.50. 

*Transcriptions. 
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Chaffin. 
Coombs. 





20c. 
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John Yoakley, our Sub-Dean, organist 
of Christ Church for nearly twenty-five 
years, has a record of great accomplish- 
ment, as this church has long been noted 
fort the excellence of its music. Stead- 
fastness seems to be a family trait, as 
Mr. Yoakley’s father, although a mer- 
chant, was organist and choirmaster of 
one church for thirty-three years, and 
wrote numerous compositions for his 
choir. The hymn tune “ Yoakley” 
(Methodist and Presbyterian Hymnals) 
was composed by Mr. Yoakley’s grand- 
father, and his son, John the third, now 
serving in Uncle Sam’s army is a most 
excellent bass and continues the family 
musical traditions. Our subject received 
his education in organ from George E. 
Whiting, and theory from Arthur Mees. 
In addition to Christ Church he is or- 
ganist of the Plum Street Jewish Temple 
and the Scottish Rite. These are posi- 
tions of responsibility, and require a 


Sidney C. Durst, F.A.G.O., 137 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
Sub-Dean: John Yoakley, A.A.G.O., 222 West 4th Street. 

C. Hugo Grimm, 2232 Fulton Avenue, Walnut Hills. 
Treasurer: J. Alfred Schehl, A.A.G.O., 1137 Seton Avenue, Price Hill. 
Wm. H. Grubbs, 322 West 4th Street. 


thorough knowledge of the different 
rituals. Mr. Yoakley’s Te Deum in F 
received initial rendition at the Conse- 
cration of a Bishop at Richmond, Va., 
and his hymn-tune “ All-Saints”’ was 
chosen for insertion in the new Church 
of England Hymnal, edited at Oxford. 
Other compositions for church use and 
for piano, have been published. Mr. 
Yoakley became an Associate of the Guild 
in 1916, is a prominent member of many 
musical and church Clubs, a thirty-third 
degree Mason, and best of all, a thor- 
oughly good fellow. 

Mary Layng Penn gave an organ re- 
cital at the Odeon, June 8th. Her play- 
ing was of the highest order of excel- 
lence. Alois Bartschmid, F.A.G.O., 
played at the dedication of the new or- 
gan in the Sacred Heart Church in Day- 
ton, Ohio, May 23d. Harry E. Mueller 
recently gave a recital at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Lexington, Ky. Harrison D. 
LeBaron, A.A.G.A., at a concert of the 
Western College Chorus at Oxford, Ohio, 
conducted Francis MacMillen’s American 
Consecration Hymn, and Bawden’s River 
of Stars. Charles J. Young, A.A.G.O., re- 
cently transferred his activities to St. 
Georges R. C. Church, succeeding Leo S. 
Thuis, who was called to the Holy Family 
Church on Price Hill. Sidney C. Durst, 
F.A.G.O., gave his second recital for the 
school children of the suburb of Wyo- 
ming, June 10th, playing Sibelius’ Fin- 
landia, Beobide’s Andante, Nevin’s Will 
o’ the Wisp, Lemare’s Dawn, The Bee, 
The Cuckoo, MacMaster’s March-Noc- 
turne, MacFarlane’s Evening Bells and 
7 Song; Yon’s Concert Study 

0. 
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Ouro is a fine state for organists. It 
is not their fault they did not subscribe 
to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST long ago; 
you forgot to mention it to them. 
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Many of the members gathered in 
Hamilton on June 10th to hear Mr. 
Bennett open the new organ at Central 
Presbyterian Church. St. Catherines, 
Brantford, and Paris were represented 
while about twenty-five Toronto mem- 
bers motored over the new Toronto- 
Hamilton highway, with a stop at Jahe- 
view Golf and Country Club for dinner. 
We happened on one of the rarest things 
in the spring—notwithstanding the word 
of some early poet—that is, a perfect 
June day. I think that even our climate 
has gone “ overseas.” 

The Toronto members received a very 
severe shock when they arrived at the 
church. They found a large church 
filled to capacity, people sitting in the 
choir, and standing around the walls, and 
all this at fifty cents each for admission. 

The clean-cut technique in which right 
and left hands and pedal flowed along 
in an unbroken rythm, made each tone 
meet without a suspicion of overlapping. 
The amazing pedal facility danced along 
through all figures, even to three-note 


Richard Tattersall, 347 Brunswick Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Fred L. Plant, 99 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Canada. 
Treasurer: Peter C. Kennedy, 473 Brunswick Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


chords. The left land showed the work 
of a skillful pianist. All these combined 
with the feat of playing everything from 
memory made the performance one that 
is likely to live in the memory for a 
long time to come. 

It made the regret greater that we have 
not heard Mr. Bonnet in Toronto. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to have 
him give a recital in Toronto, but these 
have fallen flat for various reasons. Mrs. 
Harold V. Hamilton, soprano soloist of 
the church, accompanied by Mr. Arthur 
Oliver, added two numbers to the pro- 
gram. 

The Echo organ which was opened on 
this occasion brings the organ up to 
sixty-four stops and makes it one of the 
large ones of the Province of Ontario. 
Mr. Bonnett expressed his appreciation 
of the beautiful action, which is always 
a part of the work of bassavant Freres. 
The visiting organists were delightfully 
entertained at supper by Judge and Mrs. 
Gould after the recital. 
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peewee T. MARY’S EPISCOPAL 
| CHURCH, Brooklyn, was 
| S f packed to the doors June 19th 
| to hear Pietro A. Yon, the re- 
citalist, who was among the 
first to offer paid organ recitals to music- 
burdened New York. In spite of an 
uncomfortable temperature and some 
architectural conditions which did not 
give the new four-manual organ a 
chance to be always heard at its best, the 
audience was lost in attention from the 
first to the last notes, even remaining for 
additions to the printed program, to 
which Mr. Yon responded by playing his 
Christmas in Sicily. Only the entreaty 
of the minister on behalf of an ex- 
hausted artist was able to discourage its 
efforts to extract still another number. 

The program opened with its least 


interesting number, Tombelle’s First 
Sonata, to which Mr. Yon did justice, 
especially in the second theme of the 
Primo, and the Finale where his fiery 
tempo showed itself to advantage only 
to that part of the audience more inti- 
mately acquainted with organs. Rapid 
passages can rarely be made staccato 
enough to stand in their true outline to 
an average hearer. The choral-like 
passage near the end of the Toccata was 
played with keenness and a_ special 
brilliance. 

Cesar Franck’s Piece Heroique has a 
deep significance to-day when we re- 
member the heroic stand of the poorly 
equipped French army in the dread fall 
of 1914. That Franck was prophet 
enough to foresee those events is doubt- 
ful, but the piece has significance just 
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Sub-Dean: 
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Treas. : 


The omission of the usual contribution 
in June was owing to the change of 
officers which took place at our Annual 
Election on May 22, which also included 
the appointment of a new Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Mr. Goodrich, Ex-dean and Dean, is 
organist of St. Mary’s Cathedral. We 
are looking forward to an aggressive and 
progressive year’s work. 

Your correspondent, from lack of-defi- 
nite data, is at the time of writing unable 
to furnish the programs of Recitals and 
other musical activities that have oc- 
curred since the last contribution to these 
columns, but hopes in the next effort to 
catch up. 

The fourth annual Memorial Day Re- 
cital at Reed College took place on May 


Frederick \V. Goodrich, 662 E. 24th St. N., Portland. 
Mrs. Gladys Morgan Farmer, 623 E. 8th St., Portland. 
Tom G. Taylor, 550 Belmont St., Portland. 

Paul T. Stucké, Mus. Bac., 646 Montgomery Drive, Portland. 





30. There was a very appreciative audi- 
ence, and each participant worthily ful- 
filled his part in making the Recital the 
success it was. En passant, an organ 
tuner “going over” the reeds prior to 
the Recital might have been helpful. 

Introductory remarks, Ralph W. Hoyt; 
Funeral March, Beethoven; Where Dusk 
Gathers, Stebbins; Mr. Goodrich. Grave 
and Allegro, Mendelssohn ; Andante Can- 
tabile, Tschaikovsky; Martha Reynolds, 
A.A.G.O.; Overture to “ Rienzi,” Wag- 
ner; Mr. F. C. Feringer. “ How Beauti- 
ful,’ Harker; Mrs. Arthur Cook; Alle- 
gro Moderato, Rheinberger: Mrs. Fred. 
A. Brainerd; Andante and Allegro, 
Salome; Jdyll, Kinder; Margaret Lam- 
berson ; Three Tone Pictures, F. Richter ; 
Francis Richter, A.A.G.O. 








the same; the peculiar defiance, not un- 
mixed with remorse, of one of the open- 
ing motives is too suggestive to be over- 
looked. Mr. Yon brought out all the 
meaning of it. 

The Pastorale of Miss Joye, of Brook- 
lyn, was played with splendid artistic 
taste for tone color and atmosphere, and 
his own Echo was interpreted so effec- 
tively as to make it the best work on his 
program; that irrefutable sign, the stir 
of approval, ran through the audience as 
he finished it—and it was a Double 
Canon at that. 

Mr. Yon’s Sonata Prima is an art- 
work in spite of the five variations with 
which it ends. The Primo is delight- 
fully musical, devoid of the usual tech- 
nical unattractiveness of modern forms ; 
the Minuetto is a gem which the recital- 
ist played as such. His First Concert 
Study was played with fine technique 
and brilliance. 

Altogether, Mr. Yon may be expected 
to lend a great impetus to the legitimate 
paid organ recital. He is comparatively 
young for the concert platform, doubly 
so when we contrast his age with that 


of Paderewsky or Hoffman, and his col- 
lossal instrument with the mere toy with 
which they work. After all, the greatest 
enemy of the paid organ recital is the 
organ and the predominance of the life- 
less, dead diapason tone which we are 
far too prone to use and then relieve by 
screamy four-foots or mixtures. In the 
interpretation of dainty numbers, such 
as the Joye Pastorale, Yon Echo, and 
Bach Adagio, the instrument is at its 
very best; in toccatas and finales it 
handicaps itself to-day beyond remedy. 
Programs should be made accordingly, 
and organs built to incorporate a solid 
body of tone, without its deadness; who 
can do anything musical with big-toned 
diapasons on the showcase of a church 
organ? 


Mr. Yon, just beginning his trans- 
continental tour, will do much to infuse 
a little temperament, sorely needed, into 
the organ; likewise will he do much to 
show the proper interpretation of his 
own excellent organ music, now little 
known or understood. But besides all 
this, which for the most part benefits the 
student and professional organist, Mr. 
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George Alexander A. West, F. R. C. O., F. A. G. O., 5325 Wayne 


Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Sub-Dean: 
Philadelphia. 
Secretary : 
Philadelphia. 
Treasurer : 


By yourself writing up the annual 
meeting of the American Organ Play- 
ers’ Club for the July number of THE 
AMERICAN OrGANIsT, Mr. Editor, you 
have cheated me out of the only material 
for copy that has come my way during 
the month. Of course you have done it 
so much worse than I would have done 
it that I am not a bit peeved about it, and 
the touching reference which you make 
to my own weight would have complete- 
ly disarmed me anyway. 

Somebody ought to have let me know 
about the results of the examinations 
for both certificates in the Guild which 
were conducted in Philadelphia, at the 
proper time, and in an equally proper 
manner, but by the time this letter ap- 
pears in type due announcement of the 
successful candidates will undoubtedly 
have been officially made, so there is no 
hope of copy from this source, either. 

As a result, I have absolutely no con- 
tributions to recorded history to make 
this time, and shall have to resort to such 
gifts of prophecy as I can command. 
To begin with, then, at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chapter, which distinguished 
itself for intelligence and acumen by re- 
electing the present scribe to the Execu- 
tive Committee, the gratifying announce- 
ment was made by the Treasurer that 
contrary to his expectations he found that 
there really was some money left in the 
treasury after settling all obligations for 
the season. He had been so pessimistic 


S. Wesley Sears, A. R 
William Forrest Paul, A. A. G. O., 
Henry S. Fry, A. A. G. O., 


.C. O., A. A. G. O., 2210 Sansom Street, 
726 North Fortieth Street, 
1701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


during the year that this announcement 
came as a most pleasureable surprise. 
Just how this extensive hoard will be 
disbursed no one can with any confidence 
predict, and just how much it is. I have 
entirely forgotten. It doesn’t matter 
anyhow, but it is safe to predict that with 
money in the treasury the good work will 
go on. Our Social Evenings Committee, 
which gave us one highly successful oc- 
casion during the season just closed, was 
of course promptly and officially asked 
to arrange another, but lay down on the 
job for some reason which modesty 
seems to have forbidden it to disclose. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that 
this lethargy will be shaken off during 
the progress of the coming season. 

At the Convention in August of the 
National Association of Organists, Phila- 
delphia will be represented among the 
recitalists by Henry S. Fry, who is not 
only Treasurer of the local Chapter of 
the Guild, but after discharging the ex- 
acting and multiferous duties of that ex- 
alted and responsible office, finds time to 
be Vice-President of the American Or- 
gan Players’ Club. He has our best 
fishes, but Portland, Maine, is a long 
way off, especially in these times, and we 
doubt whether we personally shall get 
there for the Convention. It is to be 
hoped that so many others will feel suffi- 
ciently prosperous to go that we shall not 
be too sadly missed. 











Yon has a future before him whose only 
limitations lay in his own initiative and 
introspection. There is already enough 
good in the modern organ to place it far 
in advance of every other instrument, if 
only the recitalist will remember the lim- 
itations diapason tone and the legato 
heresies place upon it, taking advantage, 
instead, of its wonderful variety of 


beautiful solo tone colors and special 
combinations. What the instrument 
most needs is men of vision who shall 
dare to ignore precedent; Mr. Yon can 
fill this requirement. His tour is an un- 
excelled opportunity for serious organ- 
ists all over America to study in detail 
their own art, and until the organ world 
in general takes definite steps to encour- 
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Dean: Ernest F. Hawke, F. A. G. O., 1910 Court Avenue, Memphis. 


Secretary: 
Treasurer : 


The third recital of the season was 
held at St. Mary’s Cathedral, April 25, 
the following organists participating: 
Vera Fischer, Eunice Robinson and J. 
Paul Stalls, being assisted by Francis 
Roudabush, who contributed a splendidly 
executed violin solo, and the Cathedral 
choir who sang Goss’ “O Savior of the 
World” under the direction of John B. 
Norton, F.A.G.O., organist. 

The fourth and last organ recital of 
th season was given at the McLemore 
Ave. Christian church, May 28th, the 
following organists participating: Mrs. 
Charles Anderson, J. Paul Stalls, and Er- 
nest F. Hawke, F.A.G.O., assisted by 
Mrs. Clyde Park, one of the leading so- 
pranos of Memphis, and a well-rendered 
violin solo by Mary Stevens, the accomp- 
animents being capably played by Miss 
Andrews, organist of the church. The 
dean takes this opportunity of thanking 
all those who have contributed to the 
success of these and other programs 
given by this chapter, particularly the 
ladies. I sincerely hope those members 
who have not already appeared on the 
recital programs will do so next season. 
My thanks also to J. Paul Stalls, sub- 
dean, for his tastefully executed organ 
numbers and his help to me during my 
term of office. 

The correspondent of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania chapter, March issue, 
makes a suggestion that should be 


Miss Lucy- Andrews, 391 East Street, Memphis. 
Mrs, E. A. Angier, A. A. G. O., 531 Vance Avenue, Memphis. 


adopted by the Guild, viz.: Publish the 
exam. papers in book form. I have in 
my possession the R.C.O. book of papers 
which I consider a valuable acquisition 
to my library. The publcation of such 
a book by the Guild would not only be a- 
source of revenue but of great aid to 
candidates preparing for the examina- 
tions. 

I do not know whether the Guild 
officials intended that the GOWN 
adopted for Founders, Associates and 
Fellows was to be worn or hung in some 
dark cupboard as a reminder of student 
days. One must admit of the beauty 
of the gown and due credit should be 
given the designer, but at the same time 
it is not a practical gown for organists. 
A sleeveless gown and of simple design, 
such as is worn by the graduates of Ox- 
ford University, would I am sure receive 
the approbation of all those organists 
desirous of bringing the work of the 
guild before the public by wearing gown 
or hood or both at all public occasions, 
as I presume they were intended for this 
purpose. 

The final meeting of the season was 
held May 9th, the dean presiding. Fol- 
lowing the meeting a luncheon was 
served, 14 members enjoying a sump- 
tuous repast. To Mrs. A. E. Angiers, Jr., 
Mrs. Charles Anderson, and Miss Eunice 
Robertson our thanks are due for the 
excellent arrangements. 








age the hearing of the instrument in 
such manner, we cannot expect the public 
to take much interest in us, nor our- 
selves to make real progress in the con- 
cert field, for organ concertizing is with- 
out such financial backing as was orig- 
inally used by various piano makers in 
the early days when they were making 
piano recitals popular, booking tours and 
footing the bills. 
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(Reprinting from these “ Reviews” restricted to respective publishers) 





C. EDDY 
*Russian Boatmen’s Song 


(Church) 
(50c.) 





A colorful and pleasing number with 
unusual and_ characteristic rhythm. 
Simple enough to make no exacting 
technical demands, it is almost univer- 
sally popular. (5) 





GRETCHANINOFF (Bos. Mus. Co.) 
*Cradle Song (60c.) 





188 


A simple composition about a melody 
which occurs over and over, depending 
on the registration for variety. It pos- 
sesses a certain charm and haunting 
quality, with a quite exotic flavor. Ar- 
ranged by Edwin Arthur Kraft. (5) 


C. H. GRIMM (Church) 
Spirit of God Moved (75c.) 








A Tone Poem in the Wagnerian man- 
ner which is worked up on one short 


w= => —= | > 


theme. Variety is obtained in its treat- 
ment, but in the presentation much of its 
effectiveness will depend upon the regis- 
tration. It demands the resources of 
color offered by the modern organ. The 
theme at first appears as a melody with 





waving accompaniment after the manner 
cf the Waldweben music, working up to 
a climax with the melody in the pedal, 


big chords for the left hand and the 
shimmering accompaniment for the right, 








then passes again into the simple melody, 
with soft, waving accompaniment of 
strings, unda maris, fading away in a 
shimmering pianissimo. (6) 


A. HENSELT (Bos. Mus. Co.) 
*Chanson D’Amour (50c.) 








A popular number in song style, solo 
with accompaniment, which would un- 
doubtedly find favor with audiences. 
Needless to say, it is well arranged for 
organ by Mr. Kraft. (5) 


NAGELI 
“* Hushed and Still ” 





(Gray ) 
(10c.) 





Husbed and stil) the ev'ning hour,  Soft-lylight fades in the—west, 


f 


-P 


An anthem for Vespers or evening 
service arranged by Clarance Dickinson 
for contralto solo, solo obligato and 
chorus a cappella, from an exquisitely 
pure and serene melody by H. G. Nageli 
(1786). (7) 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
“Go to dark Gethsemane ” 


(Gray) 
(12c.) 
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An unaccompanied chorus number, 
suitable for Lent or Communion. Be- 
ginning slowly and with sombre color it 
increases in intensity to a telling climax 
in the mounting repetitions of the phrase 
“Calvary’s mournful mountain climb.” 
Although sombre it is colorful and quite 
impressive. (7) 


Cc. E. ROLFE 
“Communion Service in E flat” 





(Schmidt) 





A musicianly and quite impressive 
Service in which, in an interesting man- 
ner, the same theme recurs in each of the 
responses. The Creed receives a setting 


$e = 35) 
es ees 
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which is marked by originality and a cer- 
tain bigness and breadth; it contains a 
section for men’s voices. The Sanctus is 
very simply treated; the Benedictus 


pleading rather than dramatic; the Gloria 
suggestive of the treatment of the Creed 
and with the common theme more con- 
spicuously in evidence. (6) 


(25e.}° 





J. W. THOMPSON 
Romance 





89 


A melody with an accompaniment 
closely resembling that of the ever popu- 
lar Andantino of Lemare. The middle > 
section introduces a quick staccato move- 
ment, which works back to a repetition 
of the first theme. (5) 


TSCHESNOKOFF 
“ There voice is gone out ” 





(Fischer) 
(12c.) 





Maestoso 
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Their volce— is gone out— in-to all the— earth, 
Characterized as a “Communion 
Verse”; it would probably find widest 
usefulness in our Western church as a 
missionary anthem. An unusual and 
beautiful number in six parts, it will be 
particularly effective with low, heavy 

second bases. (5) 


FRANK E. WARD 
“ Did Christ o’er sinners weep ” 





(Ditson) 
(10c.) 





weep, And shall our cheeks be dry? Let 
= tp fd 


A quiet, soothing number suitable for 
kneeling hymn or soft response. (6) 




















“O Paradise ” 





7 


A simple anthem with solos for alto 
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and soprano, it is almost at all times dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of the well-known 
hymn. This will not hurt its popularity, 
however. (6) 


ROBERT GRIMSHAW (Macmillan) 
Personal Efficiency ($1.50) 


These Lessons are reprinted from 
lectures delivered in New York Univer- 
sity with the hope that they might serve 
as “a thinking point” to those inter- 
ested in the subject. The efficient man 
can accomplish without limitations of 
any kind; the ineffiecient man has illim- 
itable handicaps. To induce each man to 
think out the efficient course for him- 
self is the apparent object of the book, 
which is itself more suggestive than ex- 
plicit. “ Efficiency ” is the production of 
“a desired result with a minimum of 
effort,” and “the fact that there is a 
fool born every minute should lead to 
enactments to protect fools, by making 
them efficient.” Efficiency consists 
largely in attention to the little things 
whose “sum is much greater than that 
of the big things.” Physical efficiency 
is just as important as any other. “ Our 
young men are flat-chested (military 
training would better that) and some of 
the old ones too flat-headed.” But the 
remedy is not suggested. And then 
mental efficiency: “ Judicial inefficiency 
is so common that about one-half the 
decisions of the lower courts, when ap- 
pealed, are reversed,” and “about the 
only thing in which our legislators have 
proved themselves efficient is in their ex- 
cellent understanding of the subject of 
pork.” The sinews of efficiency are the 
hours of the day; a quotation from Ben- 
nett: “Philosphers have explained 
space. They have not explained time. 
It is the inexplicable raw material of 
everything. With it, all is possible; 
without it, nothing. The supply of time 
is truly a daily miracle; an affair genu- 
inely astonishing when one examines it. 
You wake up in the morning, and lo! 
your purse is magically filled with 
twenty-four hours of the manufactured 
tissue of the universe of your life. It 
is yours. It is the most precious of 
possessions. A highly singular com- 
modity, showered upon you in a manner 








as singular as the commodity itself. For 
remark: No one can take it from you. 
It is unstealable. And no one receives 
either more or less than you receive.” ° 
All of which is not true. The man who 
has more time than energy can rob us of 
many precious hours which not en- 
riches him and leaves us poor indeed. 
Probably this is he greatest inefficiency 
of which professional musicians are 
guilty. At any rate there is an immense 
amount of suggestive materials in “ Per- 
sonal Efficiency” (published by Mac- 
millan, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York) to 
make it a valuable book to study in les- 
son form, one lesson a week. After all, 
an educator’s greatest mission is to in- 
duce men to devise their own plans, not 
to borrow those ready made. (1) 











Rowland W. Dunham 


The dean of the new Central Ohio 
Chapter went to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Columbus four years 
ago after eighteen years of service in 
Washington and Boston. He is a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory 
and teacher of organ, piano, and theory ; 
his present choir is composed of men and 
boys. 
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William H. Jones 
William H. Jones, Dean of the Vir- 

ginia Chapter, was born in Warrenton. 
N. C., November 18, 1870, graduated 
from Trinity College, spent 1891-95 in 
music study in Berlin, and is joint author 
of “ Technique of Speech” and “ Lyric 
Diction.” Mr. Jones has indulged in 
composition, but not publication; he has 
given many recitals, was Director of . 
Music in Hampton College for fifteen 
years, and is now Director of Music in 
the Norfolk High Schools, as well as 
serving as critic for the local papers. 
He is now organist-choirmaster of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, 
which position was preceded by five 
years at St. Luke’s and nine at St. Paul’s, 
having consecrated, or assisted in that 
operation, on three bishops, none of 
whom still retain any grudge against him 
for that. Mr. Jones has been Dean of 
|- the Virginia Chapter for two terms, and 
is dismally threatened with a third. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 


and Teacher. Special short 


Concert Organist 
holding positions. 


courses. Send for list of pupils 
Address: 4 W. 76th St., New York. 


CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke’s Church 
New York 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Professor of Music, College of the City of New 
York, Convent Ave. and 139th St., New York City. 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Municipal Organist, Springfield, Mass.; Organist, 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Management: 
i. Musical Bureau. Lock Box 443, Syracuse, 





EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


F. A. G. O.; Organist and Chvirmaster, Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church; Organist, The Veltin School; 
Organ Instructor, The David Mannes School. Dept. 
of Church Music, G. Schirmer, Inc. Recitals—A 
limited number of pupils taken. Address: 222 E. 
17th St., New York. 


ARTHUR DAVIS 


F. G, O., R. C. O. Organist and Master of 
the Choristers Chast Church Cathedral, St. Louis, 
Mo. paper work by correspondence. : 
dress: ate Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 





HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
MUS. BAC,, F. A. G. O. 


Organist—Composer—Designer 


GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. O. 


_ Concert Or, - coe Specialist in natural method of 
cy te Graduate, New York College of Music. 

ee “ts New York University. Organist and Choirmas- 
ter, John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. Address: 
507 Ww. 9th St., Wilmington, Del. 





LUCIEN E. BECKER, F. A. G. O. 
Organist, First Congregational Church 
Recitals Instruction 
368 Multnomah St. Portland, Ore. 


H. BROOKS DAY, F. A. G. O. 
ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 
47 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JOHN BLAND, TENOR 
Master of ery Choir. VOICE PRODUCTION. 
Studio, 20 E. 23d St., New York. Tel., Gramercy 328. 
Special courses in the development of the boy voice. 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST, 
F. A. G. O., CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory. Coaching for 
A. G. O. examinations. Address: Church of the Mes- 
siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 





JOHN HYATT BREWER 


. Doc.; Org., Lafayette Ave. Pres. Ch.; Fellow, 
A. 0.; Conductor, Apollo Club of Brooklyn; Fel- 
ways ‘Brooklyn Institute, Arts, Sciences; Doctor of 
Music,'New ork University. Special courses for church 
musicians. Teacher of organ, piano, yocal and compo- 
sition. Address: 88 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON, Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster of The Brick Church, 
Temple Beth-E] and Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





— BRINKLER 


O., A. R. C. O., Concert Organist; Organ- 
Pd “Church, Portland, Me. _ Instruc- 

Theory. Successes in A. G. O. 
Organ Studio: 104 Park St., Portland, 


F. A. G. 
ist of St, 
tion in Organ and 


Examinations. 
Me. 


CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 
(Fellow of the American Guild of Organists) 
SCRANTON, PA. 
“Organ Recitals of the Better Sort.” 





DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Concert Organist; Professor of Music, Western Re- 
serve University; Organist, Euclid Ave. Presbyterian 
Church and orence Harkness Memorial Chapel, 
Cleveland, O. Recitals. Inaugurals. Instruction. 


W. H. DONLEY 


Organist and _ Choirmaster, First 
Church, Seattle, Wash. Concert Organist. 
ing Organ Architect. 


Presbyterian 
Supervis- 





OSCAR FRANKLIN COMSTOCK 
All Souls’ Universalist Church 
Teaches Piano and Singing 
449 Rugby Road Flatbush, N. Y. 





SIDNEY C. DURST, F. A. G. O. 


Recitals, instruction, specifications drawn, organ 
building supervised. Address: 137 W. 4th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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